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AFTER THE MAGNIFICAT. 
MARY, unto whom the angel bore, 
That wondrous, moonlit night, 
On wings of light, 
Message no mortal ever heard before 
Waking me from the sleep 
Of maiden dreams, to weep 
And smile in startled wonder 
It meant such woe? 


could 1 know 


Biesséd the angel called me. I am blest! 
Let no man dare to say 
1 am not, who can lay 

My Holy Child’s fair head upon my breast 
He is mine own, mine own! 
Let my lips make no moan 

While it is theirs his brow, his lips, to kiss, 
Like this—like this! 


and yet—at first I did not know! 
was as others are, 
A child with life afar, 
A maiden dreaming in the dawn's young glow 
And when the angel came, 
Calling me by my name, 
And told me what should be, I lifted up 
My kands and took the cup! 


And yet 


Then came the slow, strange hours when in me grew 
Sense of diviner things 
My soul found wings, 
And from its nest on mighty pinions flew; 
Sang the exulting song 
That ages shall prolong, 
Sang the Magnificat, and did not shrink 
From the flood’s brink! 


But now!—O mothers, I have grown too wise! 
What say the prophets old 
In scriptures manifold? 

A dove that hath no nest beneath the skies, 


A lam!) to slaughter led,— 

A king with uocrowned head 
man acquaint with grief—who knows 

All human 


> 


woes! 


Despised—rejected—and that sharper word, 
Forsaken!—Let me be, 
Ye who would comfort me! 

That word strikes deeper than a two-edged sword 
My little one, my child, 
Forgive me that I smiled 

When the proud Magi brought their gifts to thee 
On bended knee! 


Dost thou know what is coming? 
That seem to look afar, 
Where God's own secrets ure, 

here grows a kindling wonder and surprise 

Thou art my Holy One,- 
Yet though high heaven be won, 

I am thy mother! Smile upon me, sweet, 

Here at thy feet! 


In thine eyes, 


Juusa C. R. Dorr 


A CHRISTMAS OFFERING. 

\ E are, most of us, exceedingly alert at the approach 

of Christmas-tide, making ready for the glad season, 
buying, choosing, preparing our gifts regardless of exer 
tion, and making sacrifices with delight in order to be 
able to give them, and full of pleased expectancy regard 
ing those we are to receive ourselves, But how many of 
us are filled with a deep realization of obligation at that 
time to the founder of the feast, to its perpetual giver, and 
while rendering unto Ceesar the things that are Caesar's, 
render also unto God the things that are God’s? Some- 
times one fancies that the Culabrian peasants, who, in the 
simplicity of superstition and tenderness of heart, come 
down from the mountains in the days and nights just be 
fore Christmas, to the shrines of the Virgin, to comfort 
her with their pipes and songs in the hours when she is 
waiting for her child—sometines, we say, one fancies that 
those simple-hearted men and women have more the right 
of it, in their touching if primitive custom, than we who 
take all and seldom pause to think what it is that we can 
dw in our turn 

For, since the observance of Christmas means the glad 
celebration of a great gift of God, and since to all those 
from whom we receive gifts at that time it is our habit to 
return the pleasant remembrance in kind, the spontaneous 
giving of all to all, rather, amounting to that, it would ap- 
pear that it was in our part to make some as suitable re- 
turn as possible for that great gift, the heavenly gift. of 
the reason for keeping the day at all. Of course we bring 
a churehly recognition to the day in morning services, and in 
the ringing of the church-bell on the eve before, and the 
trimming of the church with green; we look on“the boun- 
tifui Christmas dinner, too, almost in the light of a reli- 
gious observance, making it obligatory, and seeing that oth- 
ers, our poorer neighbors, have it as well. And, that much 
done, we are quite apt to dismiss the heavenly part and to 
devote ourselves with unalloyed bliss to the earthly. 

We are not asked to bring incense and fragrant oils and 
precious gums and stones of price, nor any costly sacrifice 
of the things whose possession makes our condition here 
an easicr or a happier one. We are not asked, indeed, to 
give anything—who ever is? But it seems as if we might 
really offer of ourselves the things that are pleasant in the 
heavenly eyes, and make a point of examining our store 
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of such articles, of acquiring them, of having them to 
give. We would then have ready as our Christmas offer- 
ing to Heaven, not the coin given in the offertory, but self- 
surrender, and the love of God, which includes the love 
of all humanity, faith whose vision penetrates the skies, 
charity that suffereth long and is kind, honor, truth, 
purity, conquered appetites, untiring endeavor, loftiness 
of thought, and the constant recognition of goodness and 
bounty, and mercy and love, and power above. 


A CONSCIENTIOUS PROVINCIAL, 


Ws and then my friend Mrs. Prescott comes to town, 
and for a week or more, perhaps, we are much to- 
gether. She likes to go everywhere, and on principle, 
for she looks upon the widening of her mind as one of the 
obligations life imposes upon her. New York, she believes, 
gives ber better opportunities for the fulfilment of this 
obligation than any other place she knows, and each one 
of these opportunities she improves. So, as I said, she 
goes every where—to societies, to lectures, luncheons, ex- 
hibitions, plays, concerts, and operas. Occasionally she 
allows herself a dinner, but never unless she thinks she 
cun see something typical. For Mrs. Prescott, beyond all 
else, likes to regard herself as a philosopher, as a woman 
of broad views, keen perceptions, and original conclusions, 
always tinged, however, with the optimistic. The ‘* Wail, 
Wail,for Linos! And yet may good prevail!” of the Greek 
tragedies is a kind of text with her. She insists on find- 
ing the good, but she is apt to overdo her search of it, 
as —_ those who sougirt for the fountain of perpetual 
youth. 

Mrs. Prescott is a woman of ample frame and of com- 
placent tone, as becomes one of optimistic mind. When 
she speaks she makes all a room her audience. She does 
this by means of a generally distributed smile and a gen- 
tle play of searching glances—glances that now flatter the 
appreciative, and now rouse the inattentive. 

We had gone together to hear 7'ristan and Isolde on that 
first performance of this season—a night so marvellous it 
has already become historic. ‘The profound silence of the 
audience while the music went on, the hush in the boxes 
with every face turued toward the stage, instead of the 
laughing and talking that used to be heard in them, all 
convinced my friend of the great growth of New York in 
musical appreciation and cultivation. She forgot the 
singing of Jean de Reszké and of Nordica, who gave us 
meiody such as had never beeu heard among us before. 

it was delightful to see this good woman move slowly 
about the Cattle Show at the Madison Square Garden. | 
have forgotten half of what she said, but she was quite un- 
forgettable as she leaned over the pens in which clean pigs 
lay on spotless straw, snapping their sharp little eyes at 
us. ‘* The pig,” she suid to me, in all solemnity, her face 
turned in sympathy toward them, ‘is a striking example 
of what human iujustice and cruelty can ‘accomplish. 
Here is au animal which naturally loves cleanliness, as all 
authorities say, and you see how he takes to it here. But 
we capture him first for our convenience, then we house 
him in dirty peus and feed him only upon unclean food. 
After that we write him down in our books as the dirtiest 
of all dirt-loving animals, and we make a proverb of him, 
and an example so low we hesitate to apply it. We do 
the same thing to each other—we maim mauy a one mor- 
ally, and then we biame him for stumbling.” 

At Mrs. Vau Twiller’s, to-day, she became almost as 
much of a central figure in the farther room as the Pro- 
fessor himself. When Mr. Brushes came in she discuss- 
ed with him certain portraits at the exhibition, which 
closed last week. She tried to make Mr. Brushes see that 
it was too much receptivity that had killed a certain artist 
whose work has been sv severely condemned, sending 
him off at tangents to try first the method of the Japan- 
ese, to the exciusion of all else, and then the methods of 
the impressionists, and afterward that of some favorite in 
the French scliool, until all individuality and all sense of 
color were lost. But Mr. Brushes, who admires this man 
personally, would only deciare that all great painters had 
dove the sume thing, citing particularly Raphael, who 
painted after the method of one school one day and of 
another the next. Mrs. Prescott and the rest of us not be- 
ing very strong in the history of art, could not contradict 
Mr. Brushes. 
Some philosophers are never so disconcerted as by a 
statement of facts from au opposing party. L. H. F. 


THE VALUE OF KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 

oo is no question but that keeping accounts teach- 

es the value of money as nothing else will. When 
the figures stare one in the face, they make one realize 
what this or that luxury cost,and what an important place 
the sum holds in the total amountof money spent. When 
ove adds up those long columns of figures that represent 
household or personal expenses, one is confronted by the 
fact tbat there are only one hundred centsin adollar. Of 
course one knew that before, but it was a vague, intangi- 
bie fact. ‘Ten dollars seemed a large sum, full of infinite 
possibilities. Alas! now it is spent, and one is rudely 
awaked to the fact that it is only ten times one dollar, and 
that it has vanished in fifty cents here, a quarter there, 
two or three dollars on one side, aud repeated dimes and 
nickels on the other: No, nothing so convincingly teaches 
the great total that small outlays make as accounts. 

In household as well as in personal affairs, when the 
totals of tie expenses and money received are balanced 
and a deficit results, there is no wiser counsellor, no more 
tactful monitor, than .the account-book. There they 
stand, figures put down by ove’s own hand, and they 
cannot be gainsaid. In modest homes where expendi- 
ture of mouvey must be carefully adjusted, so that the 
food-money must not encroach on the fuel-money, or the 
clothes-mouey borrow from the rent-fund, accounts are 
of great value. They help to keep a steady balance in 
the various parts of living, as the phrase is, and to 
show the small leaks. It is these that are so disastrous 
to family finances. The large outgoes are considered and 
planned for, but the little ones are not thought of, and 
they creep in by singles, couples, and groups, until the 
family financier cries in alarm, ‘“* Where has the money 
gone?” It is the tiny fissure that, unheeded, scuttles the 
bravest ship. In large establishments, where there are 
many servants, large outlay, and bills paid once a month, 
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or once in three months, strict accounts are a necessity to 
keep expenses within bounds and to prevent heedless 
waste and dishonesty, for no household is so rich as to 
bear two sources of leak continually. 

But where a woman has kept accounts for years, her 
method of spending money has become in a certain sense 
aroutine, She knows about what she can allow for this 
and that, and how much she can indulge her family and 
not get intodebt. When such a sense of ability is reached, 
it is a distinct waste of nervous energy to try to keep ac- 
counts. What difference can it make to such a woman 
whether twenty-five cents went for salt or coffee, provid- 
ing the family have been well fed? . If a piece of meat is 
particularly expensive, she knows enough to buy some- 
thing cheaper to offset it without the —— of figures. 
She knows how long food materials ought to last. Why 
tax her memory and her time to set down each item of 
money spent? 

When a woman turns bread- winner, she often earns 
more money than she could save by keeping accounts. 
Why should a woman ene when there isa fixed weekly 
sum for housekeeping personal expenses, over the 
exact detailed account for every cent? ‘‘1 am just tired 
out,” exclaimed a bright woman, *‘ with my accounts. I 
could not find nine cents this week, and my columns 
wouldn't balance, though I hunted for them two hours.” 
This woman was earning forty dollars a week in intellect- 
ual work, and yet she wasted two hours of precious sleep 
for nine cents! Account-keeping can be carried too far, 
and then becomes an illustration of the old adage, ‘A 
penny wise and a pound foolish.” 


MR. ABBEY'’S SHAKESPEARE'S 
COMEDIES. 


URING his first visit to this country M. Coquelin de- 

livered a lecture before the Nineteenth Century Club, 
in which he compared and contrasted the methods of the 
two greatest dramutists the world has ever seen—Shake- 
speare and Moliére; and in the course of his lecture the 
distinguished French comedian called attention to the fact 
that neither Shakespeare nor Moliére was anxious to pub- 
lish his plays, and that, as it happened, no complete collec- 
tion of the works of either author was printed until after 
his death, when in each case it was undertaken by the pro- 
fessional comrades of the departed dramatist. And this 
led M. Coquelin to make the ingenious suggestion that 
perhaps both Shakespeare and Moliére, having written 
their plays to be played in the playhouse by living players, 
and having devised them with a perfect understanding of 
the conditions and the limitations and the possibilities of 
the theatre, may have felt that these works of theirs could 
nowhere be seen in the proper light except on the stage 
itself, Moliére is on record to this effect in the preface 
to the Précieuses Ridicules ; and it may well be that 
Shakespeare also felt that the very best the black-and- 
white of the printing-office could do was little better than 
a bare betrayal of the masterpiece meant to be shown by 
the flesh-and-blood of the playhouse. 

This suggestion of M. Coquelin’s every dramatist can 
understand—paradoxical as it may séem to the layman. 
To the dramatist a play is not something t0"be read; it is 
something to be acted; it is something to be presented not 
directly by the author himself, but indirectly by the actors 
who do his bidding. The dramatic art is not complete in 
itself; it has to be supplemented by the histriouic art 
And this, I think, is the reason why we are inclined to 
welcome the illustrating of a play, while we are prone to 
resent the illustrating of a novel. In default of the his 
trionic explanation of the dramatist’s writing we are glad 
to have a graphic interpretation of it. Butif the novelist 
has described his characters, and if he has made us realize 
them to ourselves, the best illustrations seem to us inade- 
quate, even if they do not disgust us as merely imperti- 
nent. 

The charming and graceful and delightful plates with 
which Moreau adorned the comedies of Moliére more than 
a hundred years ago have always seemed to me to be the 
very perfection of this graphic explanation and interpreta- 
tion of the writings of a dramatist; but they are not more 
charming, more graceful, or more delightful than the plates 
with which Mr. Abbey has now adorned the comedies of 
Shakespeare. What the spectator in the theatre would 
see at an ideally perfect performance of As You Like It, 
or of Much Ado about Nothing, Mr. Abbey reproduces for 
the reader in the library. He is his own manager, and he 
can present to us an unprecedented cast of handsome men 
and beautiful women. He is his own stage-manager, and 
he can so arrange, his groups, and he can so combine his 

2cipals and his chorus, as best to bring out his own 


“underit.ding of the situations set forth by the dramatist. 


He is his owt .cene-painter, and he can set the stage to 
suit himself, not being vound down to the actual possibili- 
ties even of the improved theatre of to-day. He is his 
own costumer, and he can gown and deck every one of 
the persons of the drama in accord with his appreciation 
of that person’s character, and of the importance of tet 
person in the plot of the. play. 

I am sorry to say. that I have no competence to pro- 
nounce upon the archeological correctness of Mr. Abbey's 
dresses and decorations; but | make no doubt that they 
are historically accurate, as I know that this is a quality 
on which the artist had set his mind. 1 can, however, un- 
hesitatingly declare that they possess a higher qualification 
than this; they have dramatic propriety. It is well that 
Kate the curst should wear a robe sufliciently fifteenth 
century, and that she and her sister should dwell in a 
house sufficiently Italian; but it is better by far that the 
dwelling should be consonant to the condition of Kate's 
father, as shown us by the author, and that the robe she 
wears should be absolutely suited to Kate herself, setting 
off her beauty, and even revealing and accentuating her 
character. And it is in these delicate subtleties that Mr. 
Abbey is most successful. 

And yet as I turn over again the pages of these four 
volumes, and as I remark the breadth and the vigor of 
many of these illustrations, and the large style of them all, 
I fear that a false impression may be conveyed by any 
words that seem to praise rather the perfection and the 
finish of Mr. Abbey's art than its splendid sweep. He 
has the keen eyes of the miniaturist; this we have known 
for now many years. In these illustrations of, Shake- 
speare’s comedies, no less than in the decorations of the 
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Boston Public Library, he proves to us anew that be has 
also the wide outlook of the fresco-painter. Like Tiepolo 
—if I may venture the comparison—Mr. Abbey is able to 
combine an Attic elegance with a Venetian luxury; and 
perhaps he is never happier than when he is giving us an 
appetizing glimpse of u Grecian temple or letting us have 
a luxurious vision of a sumptuous Italian garden. 

He groups his figures as age as he builds his back- 
grounds, and with the same instinctive development of 
the essential character of the successive comedies. Per- 
haps it is only my own fancy, but it seemed to me that I 
was mude to feel the gloom of Measure for Measure, the 
glitter of Much Ado About Nothing, the artificial mirth of 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, aud the out-door freedom of 
As You Like It, not so much by any single one of the illus- 


trations to these comedies, but rather by the general tone | 


of each set of them—a tone which was in keeping with 
the dominant sentiment of that particular play. 

Toone who has been a play-goer for now nearly a third 
of a century, the temptation is almost irresistible to dwell 
on the details of this beautiful edition of these beawiful 
comedies; but the enticement must be withstood. In 
these four volumes there are a hundred and thirty-one 
drawings by Mr. Abbey, illustrating fourteen of Shake- 
speure’s comedies. These plays, written originally to 
be acted on the little curtained platform of the London 
theatre, when Elizabeth sat on the throne of England, 
are still acted after nearly three hundred years, not only 
in England, but here in America, in a country where the 
first few men of our stock bad settled only a scant ten 
years before Shakespeare died. With the single excep- 
tion of All's Well That Hands Well—anii even as to this I 
am in doubt—every one of these fourteen comedies has 
been acted in New York within the past thirty years; and 
most of them have been produced again and aguin. But 
no revival of any one of them has been more successful 
than Mr. Abbey’s revival of them all. 

BRanDER MATTHEws. 


OUR PARIS 
LETTER ¥| 


E DITH is going to a dinner to-night ina new gown. Not 
4 that that is such a striking event in ber existence that 
it deserves publishing abroad, but that nearly all the other 
people we know have not as yet got their new gowns. 
Our season begins so late—not till long after Christmas— 
that the mild festivities we indulge in at this particular 
epoch are not characterized by any great display of dress. 
Edith, however, got a new satin skirt to wear with all 
sorts of blouses: a Paquin skirt made perfec!ly plain round 
the hips, with an apron front formed by two godets on 
each side. ‘The rest of the skirt was godeted, but the 
skirt between the godets was hollowed out so that the 
godet folds were leaf-shaped. With this she had made 
for the dinner an 1830 corsage of black tulle, which struck 
me as a simple and practical investment. It is a perfectly 
plain black silk waist, to begin with, with round décol- 
leté like the 1830 gowns. The tulle is put on plain and 
quite full, slightly drooping in front, and headed by a 
dainty narrow full ruche of tulle. Straps of turquoise 
blue velvet go over the shoulders, with a very high chic 
bow of the same, with stiffened loops, on the right shoul- 
der, and a bunch of Jacqueminot roses on the left. The 
top part of the arm is left bare, and below this full tulle 
sleeves, in each of which are three loops of velvet, with 
two ends to each, falling over the tulle. The middle 
of the corsage in front is fastened with an odd ornament 
made of blue stones that look exactly like turquoises and 
rhinestones. The whole effect of the gown is quaint and 
pretty, and just the thing for a little dinner 

In speaking of blouses to wear with skirts, some of the 
prettiest are made with applications of lace on black 
mousseline de soie. This comes ready-made in Paris, 
and, | presume, in New York, as everything can be found 
in New York. I saw yesterday « blouse of white pékin, 
made with a pleat down the front, covered with the black 
mousseline de soie with lace applications of which I speak ; 
a simulated yoke was also made of this, and the draped 
collar of the silk also had a little turn-over collar in the 
back of the same. These yokes need not necessarily be 
made to order, for nothing is simpler than to change the 
lace outlines to suit the required shape. Doucet makes 
a great many blouses this winter of velvet tucked—the 
entire front is tucked to below the bust, where it is simply 
gathered into the belt, and the upper part of the sleeve 
tucked as well, the tucks about three-quarters of an inch 
wide. This effect is very much seen on cloth, where the 
tucks are often covered with braid, and this braid-covered 
tucking is sometimes pleated again, the whole very effec- 
tive, but extraordinarily bulky and clumsy unless made 
just right, and worn by exactly the right person. 

A very lovely bodice to wear with different skirts was of 
black and white striped pékin, trimmed with turquoise- 
blue velvet, and embroidery of old-pink, turquoise blue, 
and gold. The bodice was made with a little basque, com- 
ing perhaps to two inches below the waist, and lined with 
blue. In front it formed a bolero, with revers embroidered 
in pink, blue, and gold, and edged with a flat band of 
lace. Frilled lace formed the vest in front, which was 
also frilled under the basque as far as the side seams. 
The sleeves were short Louis XV., coming to the elbows, 
with lapels of blue velvet and armlets of black velvet be- 
low them, tied at the outside of the elbow with a bow. 

The bolero front seems to be still such a favorite that 
one sees it in all sorts of stuffs, for women of all sorts of 
ages. A very pretty every-day gown for a woman no 
longer young is of black cloth, the skirt plain, the bodice 
made with black satin basques, and cut bolero in front. 
The bolero is bordered with a piping of black satin and 
mauve velvet, heavily catalan either side, Another 
pretty gown that I saw yesterday for a middle-aged wo- 
man was of green shot silk, made with a skirt perfectly 
flat at the top, and falling in side pleats at the bottom. 
The bodice had the aan basque of black satin, with a 
deep black satin ceinture in front laid in folds, and a 
fulled lace vest above it. The sleeves were two large 
puffs, tight below the elbow. 

Here is a collection of various charming gowns made 
lately in Paris: A ball dress made for the young Duchess 
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of Marlborough, of white watered silk, with narrow pale 

reen stripes of satin, and tiny bunches of flowers woven 
into the material. The skirt, very full at the back, with 
just a suspicion of a train, was much less wide in front 
and at the sides than many that have been made lately, 
and, to my mind, much prettier. The bodice was cut low, 
back and front, and had a shaped bertha of pale green 
velvet, embroidered with pearis in a lovely design of 
flowers with diamond centres. The sleeves were almost 
flat at the shoulder, where they were covered with a point 
of the embroidered bertha, and widened out to the elbows 
in voluminous folds, finished with revers of the pale green 
velvet covered with the scintillating embroidery. 

Another pretty Beer gown I saw was of white satin 
striped with a design of ivy leaves. ‘The bodice had a 
tiny pointed Louis XY. vest in front, made of embroid- 
ered ivy leaves on satin, and the rest of the corsage was 
in cerise velvet, crossing in front in that négligé way Beer 
has that is impossible to describe. Embroidery has be- 
come such a fine art this winter that it deserves to take its 
place with all the other arts that are carried to such perfec- 
tion in Paris. All sorts of stones are used by the design- 
ers. One beautiful visiting dress I saw was in opal-colored 
cloth, with stones imitating opals in the embroidery. The 
front was a princesse, moulded perfectly tight to the fig- 
ure, and without ornament, except for a simulated yoke 
of white cloth covered with a dainty filigree embroidery 
of gold threads set with these opal stones. The gown had 
a touch of black in it to give it character in a belt.of black 
ribbon, knotted on one side in a full bow, and a stiff black 
collar with a fancy turn-over collar standing high in the 
back of the embroidery on white cloth. Rouff is making 
new walking dresses trimmed with Pompadour taffeta. 
For instance, a gown of the favorite green is in cloth, 
trimmed on either side of the apron front with Pompadour 
taffeia edged with black ribbon and jet. The bodice is 
a habit coat of green taffeta brocaded with Pompadour 
bouquets, with wide pockets on each side edged with rib- 
bon embroidered with jet. ‘The loose front is trimmed 
with frogs and lace, and the high collar is of old - pink 
velvet edged with lace. 

Among little novelties to wear with any gowns I must 
tell you about a pretty finish for the neck very easy to 
make at home. The one I saw was of black and white 
striped ribbon, made first into a draped collar with a large 
bow in the back. Then on either side of the front were 
sewed little ruffles of the ribbon edged with lace—that is 
to say, cut your wide ribbon, such as the collar is made 
of, in half, sew on a narrow Valenciennes around the two 
points, frill it, and sew it inside your collar so that the 
two points in front will come a little back of the chin on 
each side and stand up on either side of the face. 

KatTuHartne De Forest. 




















CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
fQ\HE annual season when it is especially “ blessed to 
give” is approaching, and the shops display many 
beautiful things from which to select gifts. 

In the way of jewelry at Tiffany’s, where everything 
new is collected, some old fashions are revived, and as 
these are not all of the most elaborate and extravagant 
kind, it is a pleasure to chronicle them. In the first place, 
the brooch, or ‘‘ breast-pin ” as worn at the throat forty or 
fifty years ago, is again shown, to wear with the turned- 
over coHars of linen, batiste, or lace which young women 
now affect with their tailor gowns. The present fancy is 
to have this brooch of a large dark stone, very lightly 
mounted, and beyond all others the amethyst brooch is 
the choice. It consists of an oval or round stone nearly 
an inch in diameter, of delicate purple hue, regularly cut, 
and fancifully framed in pearls or in alternate diamonds 
and pesrls mounted in light yellow gold. This attractive 
stone, so long out of general use, is of the purple shade 
called royal, while the French call it évégue or bishop's 
purple, as ecclesiastics of this high rank choose it for 
the large seal ring which they wear as a badge. Topaz 
brooches are also in great favor, their golden-brown color 
coming out with great beauty when treated, as are ame- 
thysts, with pearl and diamond frames, A Jess familiar 
stone for brooches that go with any toilette is the green 
demantoid, as attractive to many as is the emerald, and 
much less costly. A slight Empire border of gold and 
pearls brings out the rich coloring of this stone, and shows 
its light to advantage. 

Stick-pins are so useful for holding stocks, loops of rib- 
bon, and lace in place that they are stil) worn, those now 
preferred for gifts having a single stone—a sapphire, pearl, 
emerald, or the favorite amethyst or topaz cut into shape. 
Gold hat-pins studded with stones have become elaborate 
affairs, and are used instead of the gold hair-pins former- 
ly in vogue. 

Finger-rings remain the favorite bit of jewelry for gen- 
eral wear. The slender marquise medallion ring is being 
replaced by the hoop ring with a row of stones going 
purtly around the finger, by seal-rings, the Louis Seize 
ring with characteristic decorations, and by carved gold 
band rings. A single stone embedded in bright gold of 
Louis Seize design is very effective in rings, some of them 
having a small dinmond or other precious stone, costing 
from $12 50 upward. Girls and young women wear hoop 
rings of six small amethysts, which cost from $5 to $12. 
These are a delight to February girls, as the amethyst is 
the stone of their birth month, while November girls wear 
topaz rings worth $10 and upwards. A new gift fora 

irl or young woman is a small seal-ring of dull yellow 
Bast Iudia gold carved in Indian design all around the 
finger except on the small medallion left for initials, mon- 
ogram, or crest. The ring costs $20, and a dollar is added 
for each initial. A motto or crest may be engraved with- 
out great expense—perhaps $5. Carved rings of East In- 
dia gold are straight bands the size of a wedding-ring, the 
color of the metal and the decoration being thoroughly 
Oriental. The green demantoids are among the most ef- 
fective stones for rings that are not costly, and come in 
hoop rows or singly amid the Louis Seize bright gold. 

ery large side-combs in Marie Antoinette fashion are 
replacing the small side-combs so much worn of late. 
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. shell, and the price is $25. 


They are four to six inches long, in irregular bands or 
curved shapes of amber tortoise-shell, mounted with gold 
and pearls in wreaths, garlands, and other designs of the 
period. They extend far back amid fluffily arranged hair, 
and serve to ep it in place, as well as to ornament it 
greatly. When elaborately mounted they cost $32 to $60, 
while others, — of the beautiful blond shell with a 
band rolled over at the top, are $10 50 each. 

Short lorgneties, in which the glasses double up inside 
the frame, opening when a spring is touched, are decorated 
in the prevalent Louis Seize style. They are only about 
four and a half inches long, and are far more convenient 
and beautiful than the clumsy ones with long handles. 
One of pure Louis Seize, all gold and white enamel, is 
ornamented with a lyre of emeralds and diamonds. An- 
other, of bright green enamel, has small butterflies in dia- 
monds and a scroll border of gold, while still others have 
for ornament a miniature on ivory of some historic beau- 
ty. These are worn attached to neck chains fifty inches 
long, of very light yellow gold, studded with small flat 
smooth amethysts framed in gold set about three inches 
apart, Rich light green demantoids are on other chains, 
mounted in the same way, while still others are strung 
with pearls in the way used when such chains were in- 
troduced. A chain with amethysts may be had for $36; 
with pearls, for $60; with demantoids of the loveliest light 
green, for $100. 

Tortoise shell things are new but very costly for many 
articles for the grand secretary which now forms part of 
the furniture of ladies’ own rooms. They are of beauti- 
fully mottled shell and of dark rich coloring. Thus there 
are letter-scales of tortoise-shell with silver weights for 
weighing my lady’s postal matter. A box for stationery 
is of exquisitely mottled shell in unusually large pieces 
to hold paper of the largest size a lady cares to use. It 
is mounted in silver gilt, and decorated with a pretty bor- 
der in curves like cords of gold on the top, the corners 
forming larger ornaments. It costs $100, and is a gift for 
a millionaire’s daughter or for a European princess. Open 
standing cases for cards and for note-paper are also made 
of the dark shell. 

For the secretary or writing-table are many things of 
black English morocco decorated with open-work silver 
in different effects from any yet seen. It is applied some- 
times almost as lightly as lace, and again in the scroll and 
open-meshed patterns of the Louis Seize period. A port- 
folio of black English morocco has its whole upper side 
thus gracefully ornamented with light silver, so that the 
dark Jeather is only seen as an effective background. 
Racks for stationery, cabinets, and blotters of this black 
morocco are similarly decorated, and there are slender 
pen-trays and useful pads with a border, or else orna- 
mental corners of the bright silver deposit. 

Ladies’ sets of books, three in number, for recording 
visits made and received, for accounts, and for a journal, 
are twice as large this season as any ever yet used, As 
one’s circle increases and distances in the city become 
greater, the visiting -list is a matter requiring constant 
care, hence the visiting-book is enlarged, and is arranged 
in columns for names, addresses, receptions, dates, and 
finally for remarks. This is done on parchment paper, 
very elegantly bound in lizard-skin and lined with cream- 
colored moiré silk. The three books are mounted in a 
frame which can be locked, and is therefore safe any- 
where. 

A pretty little gift for a girl to give her fiancé costs 
only $6. It is a match-box of silver, with a secret locket 
holding her miniature or photograph where one would 
never suspect it, and far more beautifully decorated with 
carving or with repoussé-work inside than it is on the 
outside, the decoration forming a frame for the picture. 

Although the Napoleonic fad is about over, people of 
historic tastes still buy fans of the First Empire, and 
choose porcelains in the effective bright green so dear to 
Josephine, The dear little fans are sometimes only six 
inches and a half long, but those of nine or ten inches are 
more often chosen. They are mostly of gauze or kid, 
decorated with the Empire wreath of laurel leaves in 
gold, or in spangled garlands, or in Greek key-bands that 
suggest the classic revivals of that period. ‘To these are 
added portraits of beauties of the time, with also those of 
Napoleon and the men then famous. A white kid fan, 
much decorated with gold wreaths of the tiniest spangles 
and Greek bands in red and gold, has a border of green 
painted around the top. Two portraits added are framed 
in gilt spangles; the sticks are of dark mottled tortoise- 
A small six-and-a-half-inch 
fan of black gauze has lovely gay frescoings and gilt 
spangles, with open spaces between bands mounted on 
mother-of-pearl sticks perforated and decorated with gold. 
This is $30. Lovely little white gauze fans gayly painted 
are mounted on amber shell sticks. Others have mottled 
shell sticks, those at the ends richly carved and decorated 
with gold. A Watteau scene is painted in the middle of 
a white gauze fan,and bordered with lace like a frame. 
Some fans in black gauze and gold are very lovely. 
The well-known portrait of Récamier is a favorite for 
fans of white gauze; with pearl or shell sticks and much 
gold decoration. 

Silver is cheap this year, and is used lavishly in various 
ways. Long thermometers are framed in silver, plain and 
massive, or-else delicately decorated, to hang on the wall 
or to lie on the library table, or on that in a physician's of- 
fice. Small shield-shaped barometers are framed in silver, 
and on a standard in easel shape. 

For the dressing-table are silver boxes, for different pur- 
poses, made very different from the elaborately decorated 
repoussé boxes of last season. ‘They are of highly polished 
silver that glistens like satin, with the merest beading on 
the edge, or else a slight wreath or vine etched or carved 
as a border. These are puff-boxes, cream or paste boxes, 
of suitable size and sbape. One, extremely pretty, shows 
when opened a box of cold cream of a famous London 
make, and another coutains a puff ready for my lady's 
favorite powder. 

Combinations of cut glass with silver are in great favor 
for articles for the dressing-table and the writing-desk. 
Pomade and powder- boxes of crystal cut in most intricate 
designs are covered by a silver top with knob aud border 
delicately chased. For men’s rooms are tobacco-boxes of 
cut e. high, round, and slender, with the top of silver 
or of gold, or perhaps of silver-gilt, in repoussé or etched 
design with very ornamental knobs. Large ink-wells of 
silver for men’s tables are of cut glass with hinged top of 
silver richly carved, ond a tray attached for bolding pens. 
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cluster of jetted black feather flowers is on the left side 
surmounted by a white aigrette, and underneath the raised 
brim is a group of flowerlike rosettes of spangled white 
velvet. The very full tour de cou is made of black satin- 
edged mousseline de soie seven inches wide, which is ac- 
cordion-pleated, and then mounted in five broad fivefold 
box-pleats on a ribbon band, with a knot of two loops and 
two ends of three-inch satin ribbon between the pleats 
and covering the fastening at the back. 


and admiration at one especially, which is said to be the 
oldest known oak ceiling in England, and we made a 
feint at trying to imagine the many pageantlike scenes 
that it must have sheltered in all the seven centuries that 
it has rested above the nave. It was market-day in Peter- 
borough, and a great bank holiday was near at hand, and 
the cathedral with its wide-open doors was thronged with 
visitors, flocking in and out all day, many of them with 
no more apparent reason than to seek a moment's rest in 
the cool shades of the sanctuary. Few of them joined 
our little party-as we wandered about, closely following 
our black-gowned guide, who, inspired perhaps by the 
intimacy of small numbers, confided to us many personal 
views on matters architectural, scriptural, and obituary. 
Especially seemed he to delight in the skeletons of great 
peo be, whus tombs the necessary tearing up of the floor 
of the nave to lay the new Italian marble floor had dis- 
closed, and he told us with inimitable gusto of the per- 
suasions he had used with the sexton to open the coffin 
lid of Catherine of Aragon, who lies buried in the nave. 
He told us how he stooped down and measured the skel- 
eton of that much-injured Jady, and found she was six 
feet three inches tall. - ‘‘ Quite a fine figure of a woman,” 
he said, and we could but agree with him, being uncertain 
what history has to say in the matter. Then, in his plea- 
sant English voice, he told how, near by the poor queen’s 























EVENING BODICES. 


PINK gros grain evening gown illustrated has a dé- 
A colleté waist largely composed of pink chiffon and 
deeper rose - pink satin ribbon. The lower part of the 
waist is a corselet of the gros grain mone upward at the 
middle, the sides of the top being filled out with gathered 
chiffon; this part is girdled with ribbon, rising to a bow 
at the middle of the front and back, which connects b 
straps to other bows on the low shoulders above the full 
draped chiffon sleeves. Puffed frills of chiffon are in- 
serted in the seams of the front, and similar little frills 
run down the entire front and side seams of the full gros 
grain skirt. 

A pretty evening or theatre waist for a young lady, 
fastened at the back, is of yellow silk crape of large 
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crinkle. The neck is cut down slightly in a square, 
which is filled in with a shirred guimpe of white 
chiffon, framed in pointed straps of white and gold 
figured ribbon. The three-quarter sleeves are gath- 
ered to a ribbon band, and have an upturned chif- 
fon frill. 


THE VERGER OF PETERBOROUGH. 
sly ) the ordinary tourist, indeed, I dare say, to even 

the extraordinary tourist, the various charac- 
ters of the church vergers whom in a pilgrimage 
to England’s shrines he is obliged to encounter 
make a definite item in his comfort or discomfort. 
So great an amount of dignity and haughtiness 
can the British functionary assume as to make one 
realize and regret the youth and republicanism of 
one’s mother-country. On the verger usually de- 
pends the permission for the unintroduced stranger 
within the gates to wander about the church alone, 
if such be his desire, indulging in fancies, mem- 
ories, or studies. He it is who guides the less know- 
ing traveller over the sacred precincts, telling the 
story of this tomb, of that chapel, and pointing out 
to the uninitiated eye the changes in architectural 
style and the most salient objects of historical or 
legendary interest. 

Of course there is a great difference between one 
verger and another; some are merely servants who 
attend one on one’s pilgrimage about the cathedral 
or church, performing their duties in perfunctory 
manner, without much real interest on their own 
part, and evidently feeling a mere patient contempt 
for beings so curious, while others are real charac- 
ters, impressing their own personality upon one 
rather ruthlessly ; and still others charm one with 
their gentle manners, elderly picturesqueness, and a 
certain air of being part and parcel of the building 
whose care-taker they are, touching one’s heart, too, 
with the love they evidently bear each part of the 
edifice, and astonishing one with their knowledge of 
its history 

Peterborough used to be blessed with one of the 
most typical.and yet most unique of vergers. A 
tall, good-looking, gray-bearded old man, whose eye 
fairly glistened with affection for the old church as 
he guided its many visitors, and whose tongue was 
easily loosened by any show of eager interest on 
the part of the traveller. He was loyal to every 
stick and stone of the beautiful building, whose 
foreign-looking fagade brings all sorts of Continen- 
tal memories to the surface of one’s mind, and it was 
almost pathetic to notice the wrathful glance with 
which he greeted a mildly expressed opinion that 
the new floor of Italian mosaic, which the dean was 
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causing to be laid in the chancel, was 
not in the best of taste, and was to 
strike an inharmonious note to ring 
down through the ages to come. 

We, one summer day, a hot day, too, 
for England, followed this same friend- 
ly verger about the cathedral, scan- 
ning the various and splendid ceilings 
in which Peterborough Cathedral 
abounds, and gazing with proper awe 
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tomb—just across its foot, in fact—they 
found another stone coffin, and inside that 
a metal one, and that he said to the sexton, 
‘*** Pry open the lid a bit, so we can see 
who is inside,’ which he did; and there lay 
the body of as pretty a lady as ever I saw. 
Quite small she was, and as fresh-looking 
as the very day they put her in, with her 
hair as pretty as could be; and on her bosom 
lay a white enamel thing, like a breastplate, 
that shone, and her big sleeves, al! puffy- 
like, were tied with little ribbon bows as 
nice as could be—indeed, they weren’t so 
unlike your own, miss. And there were 
her little feet, too, all in white shoes; and 
says I to the sexton, ‘ Cover her up again, 
poor thing,’ which he did; for with the air 
touching her she began to change a bit. 
And when they started to make the new 
marble floor they filled up her grave with 
concrete, so nobody will see her more.” 

Weal! waxed quite sentimental over the 
fact that no name could be found on the 
poor wee lady’s coffin, so that, though we 
liked to ay she must be some great 
personage to be buried so near a royal lady, 
no one will ever really know who she was. 
At any rate, so the verger told us, and left 
us at liberty to weave what fancies we 
liked about her. 

Finding our interest keen and our ques- 
tions eager, our friend the verger showed 
us the site of some Saxon graves dating in 
all probability back to the tenth century. 
They had but recently been discovered, 
and he mentioned, with a smack of memo- 
ry’s lips, that he had ‘‘ got to see inside of 
several of them, and one of them was the 
tomb of a man—and a fine-looking skele- 
ton he was, with a long head of hair, and as 
fine a mustache as ever I see.” 

Another tomb was at first supposed to 
contain the remains of a man, but our ver- 
ger was an observing old fellow, who used 
his wits to some purpose, and he assured 
us: ‘‘ I says to myself, says I, ‘That’s more 
like a lady skeleton,’ and I remarks to the 
sexton, ‘ Stop a bit; let’s 'ave a look at that 
skull; looks rather small, I’m thinking, to 
be that ofa man.’ So up I picks it, and, lo 
and behold, off the back of it rolled as 
lovely a nob o’ braided auburn hair as 
ever I see, and we knew then ’twas surely 
a lady, and I showed it to the dean, an’ 
Back ViEW oF Frencu Gown on Front Pace. his Honor agreed with me,” 
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Idly I asked him, “ And did you put the pow thing’s 
last remaining bit of beauty back into the coffin and bury 
it again with her?” 

And that festive verger bent low his tall head and whis- 
pered in my ear, “‘ Indeed no, miss; there was an Ameri- 
can doctor standing by when we found it, and some way 
or other it’s gone to your country, miss; but don’t you say 
nothing about it 

And of course I will never violate his confidence— 
would you? Many FarrcniLp Morris 


THE WITCH-DANCE 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
W HEN from the underworld the light 
Sho 


t through the dead and flying leaves 
l saw « witch-dance, where the corn 
Stood stacked in half a hundred sheaves 


Their tatters streaming on the wind, 

They bowed, they bent, they turned, they tost; 
hey trembled with an aguish chill, 

Withered and shrivelled in the frost 


Nodding in rhythmic time and tune 
What unsung staves perchance they beard, 
What strange phrase muttered, all the while 
With wild and silent laughter stirred! 


When happily a hurrying troop 


As if one wound some fairy hora 
Out of the shadow rose, aud then 

Went dancing with the stooks of corn 
Each little figure waved her scarf, 

A score of airy fairy flags; 


Each corn-stook curtsied, turn by turn, 
Rustling her old and silken rags 


They capered here, they capered there, 
Balanced to partners, tripped and twirled, 
Now stately as a saraband, 
Now « mad tarantella whirled 


So dark, so weird, so mocking these, 
Things out of eld, so sweet, so dear, 
So innocent, the fairy folk 
One shivered half to see them near! 


When suddenly the last light fell, 
A sad wind moaned through sighing sheaves, 
The witch dance vanished,—homeward came 
Ihe children scuffling through the leaves. 


MOLLY MINOR’S FOIL. 


BY MARION HARLAND 


Il { Continued ) 


D give my head,” broke out honest Daniel, when they 

were on the road It isn’t much of a head, and 
there's mighty little in it, at any time; but I’d swap it off 
right out of hand, and give handsome boot with it, for one- 
tenth of your knack of doing and saying the right thing 
just in the nick of time. I was born a bungler, a bung 
ler I'll live, and a bungler I'll die.” 

You made a magnificent bungle of what you did to 
day,” said Virginia, in fineirony. ‘* Don’t depreciate your 
self, Mr. Cocke 
times 

‘*Bah! that was nothing. We had but one chance, and 
I took it Who wouldn't? There was no other way of 
getting hold of the horse I don't deserve to be praised 
for I had done it once before when I was only nineteen, 
and not near so strong as Iam now. It was a colt I was 
breaking. The rein broke that time. So, I knew there 
wasn't much risk if a fellow only kept a cool bead. If 
there had been I'd have acted just the same—with her on 
the back seat and almost certain death before us. You 
see, I knew that bridge. It wouldn't have stood the first 
jump of those horses.” 

I don’t say”— he resumed, gloomily, after a brief 
pause, and without noticing that his companion had paled 
perceptibly, and put her hands together in devout thanks 
giving—‘‘ that I could have leaped so straight and ‘lighted 
so true, and squeezed that windpipe so hard, if I had known 
then what Ido now. It was the look she gave me at the 
store when she said she wasn’t afraid when I was driving, 
that put the strength of forty men into me, I hadn't seen 
her arms around another fellow's neck then. Oh Lord!” 

The groan was too much like a prayer to sound pro 
fane. They were in the heart of a pine forest. Hoofs 
and wheels were muffled by the fallen pine-needles. The 
horses, skittish after their adventure, put up pointed ears 
on entering the dusky vista, and the chief offender jumped 
aside at the cry of a bird in a thicket. His master said a 
soothing word to him, and then, to Virginia— 

“Don't be afraid! You are quite safe.” 

“IT know it 

‘‘ Lwish to Heaven that all women meant what they say 
as much as you do, Miss Venable!” the ring of pain re- 
turning to his voice. ‘‘ Men wouldn’t be made such fools 
of thea. And I have been such a blamed, blasted, down- 
right, deggoned fool! Idon't believe there is another such 
idiot in the United States of North America. 1! declare, 
if you were not along, I'd throw the reins down this min 
ute and lash those rascals until they ran me into eternity.” 

Iam thankful that lam here, then. A man is nota 
fool because he loves a good woman. You will be bet 
ter, if you are not happier, all your life, for a pure, true 
love. I know no man who has finer opportunities and 
greater responsibilities than you have. I don't expect you 
to see this just now. It will come to you some time. God 
never put it into the power of any one of your fellow 
creatures—be it woman or man—to spoil utterly the life 
of your mother’s son.” 

is face was set toward the horses. He did not move 
or speak for so long that she broke the silence depreca 
tingly 

‘T did not mean to lecture you, Mr. Cocke. Only I 
am so sorry for your unbappiness—I wish so much that 


Let your friends be the judges some 
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I could be of any service to you—that I am afraid I may 
go too far—” 

She stopped there in actual alarm at the convulsive 
heave of the great shoulders as he gulped down some ob- 
struction in his throat. It gurgled queerly as it went; his 
chin fell upon his breast. 

‘Thank you!” he said, thickly, without turning. “I'm 
glad you said that about my mother!” 


II. 


Virginia Venable had the room she shared at night 
with Molly Minor all to herself from half past nine o'clock 
until eleven that evening. 

Walter Finney had stayed to supper, but left as soon 
as the meal was over, pleading that he must return his 
brother's buggy. His own riding-horse was tied to the 
back of the vehicle, and he drove away into the warm 
murkiness of the summer night, subdued and sober, with- 
out having had a glimpse of Molly since the instant he 
delivered her to her mother and told the story of the mis- 
hap, expatiating magnanimously upon Daniel Cocke's 
heroic feat. 

The hero did not linger for tale or praise. He helped 
Virginia from the tilbury without saying a word, lifted 
his hat, still dumbly, to her, and bowed comprehensively 
to host and hostess, who were standing at the top of the 
steps, got into the carriage, and was gone. He might 
hide his hurt: He could not bear the touch of officious 
fingers, however friendly, upon it. 

‘* Daniel Cocke can always be depended upon to do the 
dignified, modest thing,” commented the incomparable 
mother, when the narrative was finished. ‘‘ We cannot 
be too thankful to a Divine Providence and to that most 
estimable young man for the preservation of valuable 
lives. Mr. Minor and I will drive over early to-morrow 
to Oakwold and express to him as well as we can the 
sense of what we owe to him. Language is all too weak 
in such cases. Mr. Finney, will you kindly thank your 
brother for the loan of his buggy? I could wish that you, 
Mary Scott, had arisen far enough above your childish 
fears toemulate Virginia Venable’s example and returned 
to your father’s house in the same conveyance you left it in. 
It is not surprising that Mr. Daniel Cocke felt the imputa- 
tion upon his ability to take care of you. No pains must 
be spared in the future to disabuse his mind of the im- 
pression. You had better go directly to the chamber now, 
child. Delilah will bring you a cup of strong tea, and 
you will lie down and remain perfectly quiet until your 
nerves recover their tone. They must be in a pitiable 
condition, or you would not have given way to such baby 
ish timidity.” 

With all this and many etceteras gliding from her 
straight lips as tepid syrup from a full pitcher, she swept 
her daughter out of sight, and, as I have said, the lovers 
saw each other no more that night. 

Nor was Virginia more fortunate for a while. Absolute 
quiet was the only assuasive from such excitement as 
Maury Scott had undergone. It was quite possible that it 
might be expedient for her to spend the night in her mo- 
ther’s room. Virginia Venable would do well to retire 


early herself. From all that the speaker could gather’ 


from Mr. Walter Finney’s somewhat incoherent account 
of the accident, the young lady had behaved admirably, 
but the reaction would come, and she must fortify herself 
to sustain it. 

As a girder in the fortification the thoughtful hostess 
sent a hail-storm mint-julep to Miss Venable’s room at ten 
o'clock. 

Eugene Aram brought it upon a silver tray, also his 
misiress's love, and her ‘‘ hopes that it may give Miss Vir 
ginia a good night's rest.” 

‘Set it down,” ordered the young lady, pointing to a 
table. ‘‘ How does Miss Mary Scott feel by this time?” 

The mulatto pursed up his lips and rolled his eyes from 
wall to wall 

‘IT ’ain’t been let to see her, ma’am. But Delily, she 
say as how there is big goin’s-on in the charmber. Mars 
ter, he been settin’ in the dinin’-room ever sence supper.” 

At what time are you going to Lochgyle to-night, 
Eugene?” 

***Bout midnight, ma'am.” 

‘* If those shutters are open "— designating an end win- 
dow—*' come under the window, and wait until I throw 
something down.” 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

Now, Lochgyle was the Finney homestead, four miles 
away, and Miss Mary Scott had a duplicate key to her 
father’s stables. Her own riding-horse was at Eugene 
Aram's service when he set forth on his nocturnal wooing. 
The note for which he was to wait would be weighted 
with the key. Mrs. Goode Minor’s wits were sharp, but 
Cupid's tools were sharper 

The night was close and hot, and the young lady, be- 
sides being thirsty, was somewhat shaken by the events of 
the afternoon. Yet, after dismissing Delilah, who came 
at the usual hour to undress her, she looked dubiously at 
the tumbler still untouched. ‘The mingled amber and 
crystal of the contents were dimly visible through the 
gathering film upon the outside of the glass; the crown 
of green mint sprays was redolent of joys to be tasted with 
the sipping of such nectar as is never mixed in perfection 
— by Virginians upon Virginia soil. 

**Is it worth her while to put a pioch of morphine in 
it, | wonder?” she mused. “If she thought so, my good 
night’s rest is a foregone conclusion.” 

She took up the tumbler, held it between her and the 
lamp, tasted it tentatively in feminine fashion with the 
tip of her tongue and the outer edges of her lips, and de- 
cided to take the risk of deeper draughts. In setting 
down the emptied glass another section of her reverie 
was half audible: 

“That woman has a heart as tough as a baseball, and a 
head as hard as the bat. As a compounder of summer 
drinks and of felonies inst happiness she is without a 
peer. She reckons without her host if she is counting 
upon dear Daniel as an accomplice.” 

The darkness was beginning to make itself felt in fresh- 
ening air flowing in with the moonlight through the four 
windows of the spacious room. She extinguished the 
lamp, curled herself up in a window -sgat like a white 
kitten, and sat looking out over the tree-tops at the stars 
and thinking hard. 

Her life had been tame heretofore. . She had always 
craved adventure. Here was one, uncommon in pattern 
if not in material. With all her common-sense she hank- 
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ered after romantic complications. She was in the thick 
of a triple “affair,” where she felt herself oa by by 
justice and affection to enact the deus ex machind. She 
was scrupulously honest in dealing with ber subjective 
self, and now pressed home a query that had haunted her 
ever since the horse shied in the pine-shadowed road. Was 
personal interest coming to the front in the matter forced 
upon her consideration? If so, would it introduce further 
complexity? or would it be a trail out of the labyrinth? 

She had settled the question in her own mind when the 
door-knob rattled agitatedly, and somebody moved, wraith- 
like, from the darker end of the room into the moonlight, 
paused for a second to accustom her eyes to the chiar- 
oscuro, then made a rush for the window-seat, and flun 
herself upon ber knees, her head upon her friend’s shoul- 
der, and gave way to hysterical sobbing. 

“Oh, V. V.! Lam n-not to see him again until I p-prom- 
ise to g-give him up forever. My heart is b-broken!” 

“ Then we must find somebody who can mend it.” 

Virginia pulled up the shaking form into her strong 
young arms, and raised to the moonlight a face that was 
sodden and discolored with weeping. 

** As to giving hini up, that will be the last thing you 
will do, for it will not happen until death do you part. 
The first step is to get you cool and quiet, you forlorn 
little duck! I wish Thad not drunk that —— It was 
simply delicious, and there was no end of Dutch courage 
in it. She didn’t give you any? 1 thought not. The 
weaker you are the better—for some things. Take « 
drink of ice-water and let me bathe your face. Here are 
my salts. Or would you prefer cologne? Now, what is 
it all about?” 

The ‘‘about” was formidable to the confidante, insur- 
mountable to the narrator. ‘'‘ Mother” had lectured her 
for a solid hour and a half upon the iniquity of loving 
Walter Finney, and the sacred duty and awful necessity 
of marrying Daniel Cocke. If any doubt had existed in 
any well-regulated mind as to this last point, it was re- 
moved by the incident of the afternoon. The master of 
Oak wold had perilled his life to save hers, and in the sight 
of so many that her name would be a by-word and a hiss- 
ing among respectable people if she did not reward him 
by becoming his wife. 

** She said that D-Daniel Cocke was a k-king among 
men, and that if Walter had l-loved me one-tenth as much 
as he p-pretend, she would have jumped upon the other 
horse and choked him d-down too. said that he had 
c-caught him by the bridle, and that the horse nearly lifted 
him off his f-feet, and that was what scared me so. She 
told me not to c-contradict her again; that by his own 
confession be sat still like a c-coward and let Daniel 
C-Cocke do everything until the danger was over. She 
had thought him a gentleman, at least, who would t-take 
care of a girl committed to his care by c-confiding p-par 
ents, but this affair showed him in his true colors.” 

‘** And what, may I ask, in the spirit of patient investi 
gation, were you doing all this time?” 

Molly’s sobs were redoubled; the stammer became a 
stutter. 

** What c-could I d-do, V. V.? Don’t t-talk to m-me in 
that way. I’m miserable enough without your t-turning 
against me too. You never heard mother when she is 
fairly under way. She d-don't raise her voice, or |-look 
angry, but every word goes through you like a knife.” 

Virginia was sternly inquisitorial and realistic. 

“Did you tell her that you had thrown yourself into 
Walter Finney’s arms, and Jet him kiss you and hug you 
before Daniel Cocke’s eyes and mine?” 

Molly Minor glanced wildly at the door. 

‘* For mercy’s sake, don’t speak of it! She would have 
killed me then and there!” 

** What if Mr. Cocke should tell her to-morrow morn- 
ing?” 

**He won't do it. No gentleman would, Clumsy and 
stupid as he is, Daniel Cocke is a gentleman.” 

‘He is a man/ whom veither you nor your mother ap- 
preciates. She values him for his riches. You would 
like to have them too, if you could get them without tak- 
ing an honest man’s love.” 

‘Moll flushed up furiously. 

“a don't care a rap for his money. I have thought 
sometimes that I d-did. I was quite certain I did when 
we were at the Court-house to-day, and everybody was 
staring at me, and admiring me, and the fine c-carriage, 
and all. I wondered if, after all, mother may not be right 
when she t-tells me that it is b-better to make sure of the 
substantial things that won't fade, like beauty and what 
young people call eternal devotion, and all that, you know. 

t was a wicked, wicked t-temptation; and oh! how I have 
been punished for it! I knew the real truth as soon as 
the horses began to run, and there sat my dear right in front 
of me, and he might be killed the next minute. And did 
you see the look he turned around to give me? And he 
put his hand back to give mine one squeeze, and I thought 
it meant ‘Good-by and God bless you!’ and I just 
prayed with all my might that I might be forgiven for 
thinking for one second of marrying anybody else, and if 
God couldn't save us both, He'd Jet us die together. I wish 


we had, if I am to do as mother says and never see bith - 


again, except to tell him that we can never, never, never 
belong to one another.” 

Virginia gathered the child again in her arms and kissed 
her. 

‘* You blessed, true-hearted woman/ ‘You found your 
soul while we were rushing head-foremost to destruction— 
that is certain. How dare you come to me whining tliat 
you must give Walter up and marry somebody else? 
Child! don’t you know that would be a sin—a foul, oul- 
gar sin—such as blackens a woman's soul for time and for 
eternity?” 

“You don’t know mother,” faltered Molly. ‘‘ She told 
me that the curse of Heaven would follow me if I turned 
out to be an undutiful, ungrateful child. She quoted 
scripture by the yard to prove it, V. V.” 

‘So did Satan, upon several occasions,” observed the 
other, sententiously. ‘‘ As to the curse of Heaven, it isn't 
to be had upon cull, whatever some pious people may 
think.- Listen to me, Molly Minor. All you have to do 
is to liold fast for love and for life to WalterFinney. He 
is not cut out by such a liberal pattern or out of such stout 
material as Daniel, but there is good stuff in him. And, 
since you want bim and he wants you— 

‘Jack shall have Jill; 
Nanght shall go ill." 
That's a counter-charm to the curse you are afraid of. 
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How is it to be brought about? That is none of your 
business. Hold fast in your heart of hearts to Walter, and 
be us kind as the law of loving anotver man allows to 
Daniel. Sit down at that table and write all this to Wal- 
ter. Eugene Aram will be under the window for the note 
in ten minutes. Then go to bed and sleep the tear-marks 
off your cheeks and the pain out of your dear heart.” 

or ten successive duys Mrs. Goode Minor appeared at 
the breakfast table with her freshest war-paint on. Her 
caumbric gown was like cream-laid, satin-wove writing- 
paper for stiffuess and gloss; her fair hair was parted with 
geometrical precision in a line with her thin-nosirilled nose; 
the pale gray eyes were hard and bright, the mouth a nar- 
row gash in the tranquil severity of her visage. The 
servants knew her weather-signs, and went softly und deli- 
cately about their tasks; Mr. Goode Minor carved circum- 
spectly, ate sparingly, and passed most of the daylight 
liours abroad, ‘looking ufter the plantation.” Virginia 
Venable was placidly unobservant, and helped Molly to 
maintain a show of cheerful ignorance. Upon the eleventh 
day the daughter was summoned into *‘ the chamber” 
confessional. The inquisitor-general would know why 
Mr. Walter Finney had not showed his face at Deepford 
since the day of the accident. There was something sin- 
ister in his absence and silence. 

For the first time since her babyhood Molly Minor faced 
her judge courageously. Her cheeks were pink, and her 
eyes glowed with strange fire. 

**] wrote to him not to come here again, mother. It 
was not worth while to give you the trouble of forbiddin 
him‘the house. For that was what you meant to do. 
told him that I was not to meet him anywhere or write 
to him again until you had plenty of time for changing 
your mind.” 

** Did I ever change my mind, Mary Scott?” 

“ Not that I know of, ma'am. While I am under age 
it is my duty to obey you. I promised you and I prom- 
ised V. V. wo do it, and I'll keep*my word, whatever it 
may cost me. I wrote this to Walter. But I told ‘him 
at the same time that I shouldu’t change my mind while 
grass grows and water runs.” 

She ran it off fast, without the symptom of a stammer, 
her color warmer and eyes brighter with each word. 

Mrs. Goode Minor knit one ivory needle tree of the Sax- 
ony wool and the other half full before she spoke. 

‘You have behaved very well, my child, considering 
all things,” she uttered, then. ‘The sacrifice will be 
made up to you some day in a way*you least expect. 
God bless you for a dutiful daughter!” ; 

What the super-bland benedictorian least expected was 
that a verbatim report of the interview in Virginia Vena- 
ble’s handwriting would go off under the cover of that 
night to Walter Finney. *‘ Time und I against any other 
two” wus the spirit if not the letter of her policy. Dan- 
iel Cocke liad been to Deepford twice that week; and as, 
at the special request of that most modest of heroes, no 
vérbal allusion was made to the daring leap for a quar- 
tette of lives, he was less self-conscious in talk and action 
than-was his former wont, and comported himself like 
the acknowledged friend of the heusehold, secure of his 
standing and his welcome. He was always more at his 
ease in Walter Finney’s absence, and was now apparently 
inélined to accept that young gentleman's disappearance 
from the field as a favorable augury. 

And the stately ship of the chatelaine’s personality and 
schemes went on, bound for the haven under the lee of 
the Oakwold domain, and all the county lifted admiring 
hands at the changeless triamphs of such diplomacy as her 
simple-souled neighbors had only read of in novels and in 
history, ancient and modern. It was next to certain that 
her youngest child was as ductile in her supple fiugers as 
her brothers and sisters had proved themselves. Molly's 
subdued aspect carried out the supposition. Her pretty 
coquetries, her saucy sallies and frolicsome humors, were 
blended and mellowed into gentle vivacity that was win- 
ning, but unfamiliar to her mates, She weut abroad as 
freely and frequently as ever with her guest, but seldom 
met her late lover. He had taken to the law in hard ear- 
nest, said the gossips, and had become a recluse from the 
haunts that once knew him best. A rumor that never 
got to Mrs. Goode Minor’s ears was that Daniel Cocke was 
‘throwing business” of all sorts into the hands of his 
defeated rival. That, to the gossip-monygers’ apprehen- 
sion, settled the matter definitely. Daniel had the kind- 
est heart in the world, and he could afford to be magnan- 
imous. His blooded hunter was tied to the Deepford 
horse-rack two mornings of each week, as a rule, and one, 
two, sometimes three afternoons of the same week his 
double buggy and fast trotters dashed through the long 
street of the court-house with the owner upon the box- 
seat, Molly Minor and her bosom friend behind him, and 
in seeming as well contented as he. 

Mrs. Goode Minor could have confirmed all these ra- 
tional conclusions had it been her habit to divulge the 
inner history of the Deepford family life. Daniel Cocke 
had always been foud of music. Now he asked no better 
entertainment than to listen to Molly’s school -girlish execu 
tion of waltzes, marches, and quicksteps, and her artless 
warblings based upon ‘* The Heart bowed Down,” ** Here 
we meet too soon to part,” ‘‘ ‘Thou hast wounded the spirit 
that loved thee,” *‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” and such 
other mournful and elegiac ballads as our foremothers 
made merry withal in their girlhood. 

Once in several hours Mrs. Goode Minor, knitting- 
work in hand and key-basket on arm, would look into the 
drawing-room, accept the seat big Daniel set forward for 
her, and enter into affable discourse with ‘*her young 
people.” She always found Virginia Veuable estab- 
lished at an improvised ease! near the front windows, 
busily engaged in working up to artistic excellence a copy 
of the sketch of Molly and the dogs taken in the arbor. 
It was an open secret that the finished drawing was to be 
Daniel Cocke’s property—a circumstance of which the 
mother, with characteristic delicacy, feigned to be igno- 
rant. She criticised the work amiably and sparingly, the 
artist receiving each suggestion gratefully, and acting 
upon it so obediently that her patroness became cautious 
ir offering hints. The dear girl really attached too much 
importance to her careless remarks. She was an igno- 
ramus in such matters as art, and did not know much 
more of music as a science. She was more than grateful 
to Mr. Cocke for stimulating that naughty, lazy child to 
keep up her practising. Young ladies were so apt to 
drop accomplishments when they left school. Mr. Cocke’s 
taste for music was inherited. His mother, who was the 
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dear friend of her girlhood, was the best performer in 
Mr. Persico’s school in Richmond when they two were 
there together. 

A given quantity of these complaisant mouthings hav- 
ing been flowed—a verbal veneer—over the surface inter- 
course, that concealed much far more interesting to the 
mwnaternal soul, the manguvrer would withdraw her feet 
from the carpeted threshold, piously pleased with Heaven, 
and so much of Heaven's laws as she was permitted to 
amend and execute. 

*** Slow and sure’ is certainly our good Daniel’s policy,” 
she condescended to remark, confidentially, to her husband 
the week after Virgivia Venable had left Deepford for 
Petersburg. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 





OX Wednesday evening, November 27th, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house was filled from pit to dome with 
multitudes of musie-Joving and fashionable people, assem- 
bled to hear M,; Jean de ké and Madame Nordica in 
the réles of Tristan and Isolde, in Wagner's great music- 
drama by that mame. The merits of-the performance, 
and the fact that Madame Nordica and the brothers de 
lteszké clearly demonstrated their capacity to deliver the 
words in the original, may be commented on with approval 
and pleasure. 

Naturally the chief interest centred in the love-duet, 
and assuredly it Was most beautifully sung. M. Jean de 
Reszké’s excellent German accent, his intelligent phras- 
ing, his clear enunciation, are subjects for congratulation. 
The accuracy of -his pitch and the artistic finish of his 
vocal work enaliled him to reveal many subtle shades, and 
to interpret the music as it has never been interpreted be- 
fore. istrionically he is less imposing, even Jess mag- 
veti¢, than-many of his predecessors. 

The weaker side of Tristan’s nature seems to have ap- 
pealed to M. de Reszké, and his conception of the part is 
sirangely at variance with all] traditions. One finds no 
trace in his impersonation of the stern warrior who was 
able to thrust aside his love for Isolde in order to keep 
faith with the King, and to gratify his own ambitions and 
ends. One misses the usual contrast to what, after drink- 
ing the love - potion, Tristan becomes; and then M. de 
Reszké paints a soothing, tender, and ideal affection, 
rather than a turbulent, ungovernable passion—the de- 
stroying creation of a poisonous draught. It is all too gen- 
tle, too labored, and too monotonous. 

We can feel profoundly grateful to the distinguished 
Polish tenor for the manifold beauties brought into relief 
through his art, and we respect his devotion to Wagnerian 

rinciples, but for all that it must be confessed that M. de 
teszke is a far better Walther and Lohengrin than he is 
a Tristan. 

Madame Nordica deserves the highest possible praise. 
Her singing and acting were alike admirable; at times 
very beautiful and true. There have been greater Isoldes, 
und Madame Lilli Lehmann’s magnificent embodiment of 
the rdle—absolutely ideal in its diguity, passion, the per- 
fection of its vocal utterance, the grandeur of its dra- 
matic proportions — dwarfs all other impersonations of 
later date; but Madame Nordica has achieved distinction 
and success in this part, which is saying a great deal in 
her favor, it being acknowledged the most exacting one 
in the Wagnerian repertory. 

Miss Brema repested her triumph of last season as the 
faithful but unwise attendant Brangiine, and Herr Kasch- 
mann proved an extremely tiresome and unsatisfactory 
Kurwenal. King Mark, being in M. Ed. de Reszké’s 
hands, was most effectively acted and sung, the finely res- 
onant tones and massive frame of this valued artist show- 
ing to great advantage as the stalwart monarch. 

The chorus was utterly unworthy of the occasion, but 
the orchestra, inspired by Herr Seidl’s consummate wis- 
dom and energy, must be credited with stirring, impas- 
sioned work; and a special word of praise is due for the 
accompaniments, which were most delicately and carefully 
treated, maintaining a just degree of values, as unusual as 
delightful in the results. 

An agreeable feature of the evening, and one which in- 
tentionally marked its deep significance, was the presenta- 
tion of a silver loving-cup to Herr Seidl—the gift of his 
numerous frievds and admirers. 

The repetition of Tristan and Isolde at the Saturday 
matinée served to confirm the impressions made by the 
first performance. It is a pity that M. de Reszké and Ma- 
dame Nordica should advance to the foot-lights at the 
close of the great duet, thus completely spoiling the illu- 
sion in an endeavor to be heard to greater advantage at 
the magnificent climax than if they remained in the middle 
distance, singing to each other rather than directly at the 
uudience, and this fault was especially evident at the 
matinée, and caused much adverse criticism from Bai- 
reuth enthusiasts. 

The début of Mile. Olitzka—a new-comer, who has been 
a very great favorite in London, and whose fine contralto 
voice and temperamental gifts promise to win similar fa- 
vors for her in this country—occurred on Saturday even- 
ing, at the popular representation of Gounod’s Faust, 
when she appeared as the page, and received unlimited 
applause and flowers at the conclusion of her solo num- 
bers. 

The Sunday night concert brought forward Miss Bre- 
ma, who contributed two delightful Irish melodies, sung 
to an orchestral accompaniment arranged by Villiers Stan- 
ford; M. Rivarde, who rendered Bruch’s violin concerto 
and Sarasate’s Spanish dances ; and Signor Ancona, who 
sang the prologue to J Pagliacci—these artists giving much 
pleasure and being heartily applauded. 

On Monday evening, December 2d, Lohengrin, with the 
De Reszkés, odame antelli, and Signor Ancona in their 
familiar rdles, served to introduce Friiulein Beeth as Elsa. 
The lady was obviously nervous, and the fact that she was 
obliged to sing the part in Italian may have accounted for 
her trepidation. 

Fraulein Beeth is possessed of a charmin 
but her voice and style seemed to be entirely 
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rsonality, 
uule. 





She will be heard in the part of Lola in the Cavalleria, 
and will doubtless create a much more agreeable impres- 
sion in this lighter, fuscinating creation, which is seldom 
well interpreted. 





B. H. F.—For the windows in your hall, where the color of yotr 
wall. o or red, the abe China silk sash curtains 
would answer if they were of « very delicate shade, or a white china 
silk would do, can be finished in the same way as the yellow, 
with purrow fancy gold braid edging, which should be sewed on to the 
ede ouly, not ta rows, - Or these cartains may be finished With a war- 
row bull fringed the same color of silk asthe curtain. For edging fhe 
portiéres I ¢hould advice either a silk cord, nut too heavy, of the same 
color as the old-rose ground of the sample, or a fancy braid which folds 
in the middle and is sewed on either edge of the portidres. is can 
be boughtor- made to order in any color at any good upholstery shdp. 
Four the hall recess have a grill made of brass or wood to maich the 
other wood-work, and from this hang portiéres of some thin mate- 
rial, as the lovely shadow silks, which need not be lined, but are 
tinished with a narrow silk fringe or ball edging. This will ake the 
recess avery pretty feature of the hail. 

Kornu.—Very plain white linen handkerchiefs are used for boys, 
youths, and men. bony | have a tapelike border for every-day wear 
for school-boys, while for better use and for'men they have a hem- 
stitched hem from half'an ineh to an inch in width, 

M. E.—Do not trim your black silk evening dress around the foot. 
Inierlive it for the depth of ten inches with hair-cloth or some other 
stiffening, but do vot stiffen it higher up the back, 

Jam.—Velvet is not used even fo the lightest mourning. 

KE. P. M.—Make the brown dress by the design you enclosed, trim- 
miug it with Hercules braid and tivted pearl or else cut-steel buttons. 
For the a tweed have a short coat basque with revers, vest, and 
collar of mirror velvet, either of the n or the violet in the tweed, 
asx you may find most ming. ave large bishop sleeves with 
velvet wristbands, The gored skirt needs no trimming. Take a 
a wrap with you' in December always, even when goifig to 
Atlanta, 

8. C’M:—Use either black cloth or the striped black silk in com- 
bination: with your ~ cloth. To widen the skirt have a gored 
breadth of the new fabric down each side of the front breadth. ake 
sleeves, vest, and-tevers Of the new goods. Shorten the coat of your 
other suit, Get black velvet or else tan-colured cloth for a cape for 
afternoon wear. ‘Trim with galloon and fur. 

Kate T.—Get satin ribbon or elee mirror velvet of the pinkish- 
mauve shade in your plaid silk for a collar aid belt of a theatre waist. 
Make with a deep flounce of lace falling from the front of the neck 
and as epaulettes; read about separate waists in New York Fashions 
uf Bazan No. 44. 

Byox.—Get the new widely woven serge for a second dress. Fora 
more elaborate gown get black broadcloth for sleeves and skirt, with 
an waist of baby-lamb or of velvet made with a white and black silk 
vest crossed with silver braid in the manner described in Paquin 
models in the New York Fashions. If you need a dinner gown, have 
biack and white striped silk, half-inch stripes of white faille alternating 
with black satin stripes of the same width. Trim with black or 
with bishop's purple mirror velvet and black lace on which are white 
appliqné leaves and scallops. 

A. 8. G.—We must confess our ignorance of the hidden langnage of 
postage-stam ps, 

Mus. W. 8. ‘T.—We issue no patterns except those given in outline on 
the — sheets accompanying the Bazan. Of the two forms of 
spelling we adopt the one, pleat, which is in accord with the pronun- 
ciation most commonly used here, 

N. D.—A white silk evening dress for a girl of eighteen should be 
made very simply with a high waist and elbow sleeves. Have it 
hooked in the back, plain on the shoulders, and gathered below under 
a very wide belt of white satin folds, which is aleo houked in the back, 
whaleboned there, and fastened under three small closely strapped 
bows of the satin. Have the front gathered just below the neck, and 
again under the wide belt, On this fulness hang a gathered flounce 
of deep lace, and bave revers of lace extend each side of the flounce 
high and broad on the puffed sleeves. The stock-collar may be of lace 
or satin, as is most becoming, with a large bow in the back. The gored 
«kirt needs no trimming. If you care to introduce a color, use mirror 
velvet for the belt and stock. 

Mus. 8. H.—For your Colonial ball gown have a white silk frock 
«nade up with lace, yet all in one piece. Use a flounce of lace to form 
a deep yoke, and insert a flounce of lace at the top of the fal! skirt of 
silk, letting the lace come deep over the hips, the scalloped edge being 
sewed to the silk. The neck is slightly low at the throat, the scallops 
showing there. Have a wide belt and sash bow with ends in the back 
of yellow satin ribbon, Have full silk sleeves with a lace ruffle at the 
elbow. 

Ava,—You can probably remodel your skirt by the new pattern. 
Consult a physician about the matter you mention. 

A Srav-at-Home.—A girl of thirteen should wear high - necked 
dresses altogether. Have the white mull shirred row after row at the 
top and gather lace below it, not too narrow, but from four to six 
inches wide. Have puffed elbow sleeves to meet long gloves. A stock- 
collar may be of the lace, and the belt should be of satin ribbon. 
black shoes and stockings are suitable. The Oxford ties are also 
suitable for the girl of sixteen. Your ideas about the chiffon on the 
pink sleeves and the slightly low neck—merely rounded below the 
throat—are correct. Put sume shirred tacked chiffon around the neck. 
Have a full belted waist of the silk, with three bands of the tucked 
chiffon from waist to belt. 

Up uw tue Counrry.—There is some demand for Honiton lace-work 
at the exchanges for woman's work, but as there is an abandant 
supply, the prices paid are moderate. Some of the favorite forms of 
the work have the lace in combination with needle-work done with 
colored silks. The size of a table centre is optional. A square of 
twenty--ix inches is a good size, or it may be a yard long and twenty- 
seven inches wide if for an oblong table. Finger-bow! doilies are 
squares of five to seven or eight inches. 

©. F. H.—It is perfectly proper and quite the fashion at present for 
a lady to give whist lessons who is obliged to support herself. The 
best way for her to start in such an undertaking is, if possible, to have 
a lady friend gather other ladies or ladies and gentlemen at her house, 
who each subscribe a certain amount and meet once or twice a week 
for a season. The instructor goes from one table to another, guidin 
the play and giving directions during the time of playing. fr sac 
lessons are impossible, the lady desiring to teach should send out cir- 
culars stating ber terme, ete., then arrange her classes, which shall 
meet either at her own home or in a room hired for that purpose. 

M.W.W.—At the wedding you describe your brother should certainly 

ive the bride away. Theinvitations should be sent in the name of the 
ady and gentleman in whose house the wedding is given. Iu this 
case, if your brother is married, he and his wife should iveve the invita- 
tions, or, if he is not married, they can be sent in his name and yours, 
as you are an older sister. It is not necessary for you to go io the 
altar with the bridal party. Your place, in the church, is in the first 
pew on the left facing the altar. An urher escorts you there before 
the bridal party enter. After your brother has given the bride away, 
he steps down to the w where you are seated, and remains there 
Goon the conclusion of the marriage service; then when the bridal 
party have left he escorts you out of the church. You will find the 
proper order for the bridal party to enter and leave the church, etc., in 
an article entitled “* This Season's Weddings,” in Bazan of September 
14th. 

M.F. H.—The best form to use among those that you quote is the 
following: 

Mr. John Smith 


The 


Miss Mary Brown, Dr. 


A Sunsoniunen.—The poupee length of time for a daughter-in-law to 
wear heavy mourning, keep out of society, and not make or return 
formal calls after the death of her mother-in-law depeniis somewhat 
on her intimacy with the d and whether she lived in the same 
place with her, Under ordinary circumstances six months would be 
the proper time to allow, or a year if the intercourse between the two 
bad been very close and near. Firet calle should be returned within 
two weeks. hen a lady is in mourning she is not, of course, expect- 
ed to return ench calls, but she should acknowledge them by a card. 

A. M. L.—You have paid off all obligations to the friends“whom you 
invited to your reception or tea. fact that you were obliged to go 
into pee ey suddenly after the invitations had been sent and 
80 were unable to have the entertainment does not alter the care. 
Your friends know that you intended to entertain them, and your obli- 
gation to them is 
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HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


K ACH season brings its novelties in the way of simple 


4 Christmas presents that can be 
ire often all the more welcome because of the sentiment 
thus attached to them. An unpretentious and inexpen 
sive gift can be the bearer of as much real joy and feeling 
as the most elaborate and costly one 

This Uhristmas-tide a wealth of pretty and useful arti 
cles fills the shops and art-rooms or exchanges, some of 
them requir: an outlay of time and material, oth- 
und easily fashioned. Among them are 
found new designs in table covers, tea and tray cloths, 
toilet sets, doilies, and centre pieces; frames, both hand- 
painted and embroidered; book covers, wall-racks, pin 
cushi s, work-boxes and clothes bags, hair-receiv 
and and a host of other little 
mmVenlences 


made at home, and 


ng quilt 


ers costing litth 


shoe 
ers, mouchoit glove cases 
necessities or ¢ 
Some of the most attractive of these gifts are the many 
dainty bits of hand-painted china or porcelain. Small 
individual olive and almond dishes come in sets, and can 
be purchased very reasonably from the manufacturers or 
wholesale houses, as can all sortsof china-ware. The ex 
perienced or amateur china-painter already knows how to 
proceed with the work of decoration. The prettiest and 
most appropriate designs for yule-tide are holly, mistle- 
toe, and the other greens and berries belonging to the sea 
aon, but violets and forget-me-nots, or sprays of pink rose- 
buds or diminutive roses, are much seen this winter. A 
Dresden tea-caddy is white, embellished with gold edges, 
and wreaths of roses intertwined with forget - me - nots. 
Bread-and-butter plates have bunches of laurel leaves and 
yellow berries, while a delicate pink and gold sardine- 
dish is encircled with a vine of trailing myrtle, with its 
lue flowers and glossy foliage 
Something unique and convenient is the folding waste 
paper box or basket, so easily packed in the trunk when 
going for a visit or a short stay anywhere. To make this 
basket, take heavy card-board and cut eight pieces, each 
about eight inches square; cover them with plain or fig 
ured duck or linen—a deep golden brown flecked with 
dull red and yellow is artistic. Cover the eight pieces and 
overhand them finely together in pairs, so that the four 
sides of the basket are formed, Make a similar fifth 
square for the bottom In overhanding the pairs to 
gether leave one side of each square open until a piece 
of the duck has been slipped between. The other edge 
if this piece of duck slip between the pieces forming the 
bottom square, and leave enough loose so that the four 
sides can have play to fold down on the bottom, one 
square over the other. To have the basket in readiness 
tie the four sides together at the top corners with 
»f satin ribbon two inches wide 
\ travelling work-basket is fashioned on the same plan, 
and will prove a great boon to any one who from plea- 
sure or necessity must go much from home. A square 
bottom is formed of card-board covered with silk, velvet, 
or lineu; the size may vary from three to six inches, ac 
cording to desire. The four sides are covered card-board, 
and attached to the botiom square by pieces of the chosen 


for use 


bows 
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material slipped in, as in the case of the waste-basket, so 
affording play for the sides to fold flat downward. In 
shape these sides are not square, but slope upward, being 
a little larger at the top, and forming a quaintly shaped 
box, something after the style of the Sedan chair of olden 
times. These sides tie together with narrow satin or 
Dresden ribbons. A handle is a narrow band of the silk 
or velvet. Inside the ribbon is sewed down in loops at 
intervals, so that little receptacles are formed for scis- 
sors, wax, emery, thimble, and papers of needles. Small 
pouches are attached to two sides, and flat cushions to the 
other two, while on the bottom is slipped under ribbons 
an ivory tablet with diminutive pencil. This box folds, 
or it may be packed away simply flattened out. 

A sensible and handy little novelty in the way of hold- 
ing sewing conveniences is a doubled hanging piece of 
old-rose denim, which is a strong, cheap, and washable 
material. This is about eight inches long and six wide. 
It is bound with deep old-rose ribbon, satin or watered, 
and embroidered at the corners in a fancy feather stitch 
of old-rose floss-silk. But before it is bound an additional 
piece of the denim is laid on, reaching half-way up, to 
form a pocket for the numerous implements. Before the 
top of this piece is bound a little flap is set on, formed 
also of denim, and measuring three inches by two, which, 
when lifted, is discovered to be a needle-book made of two 
bits of fine white flannel feather-stitched about with old- 
rose floss. Above the applied piece to the left is a little 
pouch of the denim to hold thimble and emery, and on 
its right, scissors, pencil, and bodkins are slipped through 
narrow ribbon attachments. Tiny vines of old-rose em- 
broidery run between the various parts of this useful 
article, which is hung by a ribbon loop. 

A pretty and acceptable trifle to give a college-boy is a 
stud and ring box. ‘This is made from strong etching or 
parchment paper, and is round in shape, the lid lifting 
up. It is hand-painted in the colors of the young stu- 
dent's college—crimson, blue, or orange and black—and on 
top are drawn a pair of link cuff-buttons, a scarf-pin, 
and one or two rings 

Another suitable gift for a masculine student is a frame 
for a small photograph. It is a gilt frame-work, square 
in pattern; and having a rest behind to supportit. A 
square of glass protects a hand-painted square of rough 
etching-paper; this is in dark blue, for instance, with a 
large Y, for Yale, in the upper right corner. Across the 
left corner is a dainty painted maiden in ball. attire, peep- 
ing out over the oval opening for the photograph. 

An exquisite table centre piece is of finest white linen, 
almost oval in shape, the edge in fancy Louis XVI. scroll- 
work of white floss-silk, the design a wreath of palest 
pink roses, blue forget-me-nots, and foliage in natural 
lines, while let in at different intervals are effective and 
artistic bits of open fret-work in floss-silk. 

As the chafing-dish is quite the thing now, being much 
patronized by both college boys and girls, a chafing- 
dish book is in order as a most acceptable offering, and a 
hand-painted or embroidered cover greatly enhances its 
value and appearance. A woe | one has a pattern in 
garlands of roses tied with fluttering lavender ribbons. 
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kK EW situations in life suggest greater dramatic possibil- 

ities than the home-coming of one who has wandered, 
for good or for evil, away from the common fold. For 
in no other situation do so many conflicting emotions have 
play. In those first few hours of a reunion are focussed 
a hundred interests and anxieties; here are measured and 
weighed the fruits of all that hope or disappointment has 
yielded to him who went or to those who staid; here con- 
stancy is tested—constancy to love, to iceals, or to the old 
traditions of the fold; here, too, untried innocence stands 
face to face with the strength that has fought and been 
tested; here hopes spring anew or die, faith is rekindled 
or goes out, and love cheers and sustains or else falters 
and fails. 

Then, again, he who has been first to go away from 
home becomes, on his return to those who have waited for 
him, as some great traveller, of whom they would seek 
knowledge of that outside world that lies beyond, whether 
it be a paradise or a fairyland, an enchanted garden, a 
path of roses leading by easy ways to temples of good 
fortune or a world of adventure, yet with virtue always 
triumphing. One knows by their faces what it has seemed 
like to the young. To the old that outside world may 
have somed at times as a thorny highway full of pitfalis 
and snares, beset with temptations, and haunted by worse 
than robber bands, and they may have wanted to ask 
what the traveller has yielded in return for the rich trea- 
sures that he shows. But the old who welcome with glad- 
ness ask no questions. To them all is gladness and de- 
light, all welcome and rejoicing. Their son has returned 
to his home. 

To no one in these modern days can such adventures 
befall as to those who become journalists in great cities. 
They must stand ready, like soldiers, to be ordered in any 
direction. They may have to go where their lives are en- 
dangered and where their responsibilities are heavy. To- 
day they may be working in tenements, to-morrow among 
the houses of the wealthy, and next day they may be sent 
to sea. They must have their wits always about them; 
they must subordinate themselves and their sentiments to 
the work that is set them to do. They must be alert, 
vigorous, and so trained that they not only see quickly 
the thing they are to see, but me | must see it in the best 
way possible. More than that, they must have their fac- 
ulties so under control that almost at a moment’s notice 
they can reproduce these impressions in good English 
and in good form. Writing in haste, they must be willing 
to have their work judged by those who read at leisure. 

To hear a good story of personal adventure told by a 
newspaper man is one of the fascinating experiences of 
the fortunate. We all wish we might hear that which 
the young fellow has come home to tell in the picture. 
By-and-by he will hear what those he finds here have to 
tell him; he will look to see how some have grown while 
he has been away, but he will rejoice most of all in those 
who have not grown or changed at all, but who, like his 
mother, bave staid just as he remembers them—a beacon- 
light to guide him back. 
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ANNY and Martha Pepperill were walking in the 
garden one afternoon in December. There was 
some snow on the ground, and the garden paths were 
frozen in hard ridges. ‘The stiff branches of the rose- 
bushes, the bridal - wreaths, and the flowering almonds 
rattled in the wind, and sometimes struck them sharply 
as they passed. There was a cold wind from the north- 
east, and the sky was full of low-scudding violet clouds. 

** If it moderates, it will snow,” said Nanny Pepperill. 
** Are you warm enough, sister ?” 

** Yes, sister,” replied Martha, in a sweet, muffled voice. 
She was wrapped from throat to heels in a great camlet 
cloak which had belonged to her father, and her little 
face was almost concealed in the depth of a great green 
silk hood which had belonged to her mother. All one 
could see were the blue beams of her gentle eyes and her 
little wistful smile out of the green shade of the hood. 
Martha Pepperill had been an invalid almost from her 
birth, all one side of her delicate little body being awry 
and less developed. She walked always leaning upon a 
crutch, and seldom without the aid of Nanny’s arm also. 
She and Nanny were twin sisters, and they lived all alone 
in the old Pepperill house, being too poor to keep a ser- 
vant. 

Every day, unless the weather was too severe, the two 
walked for an hour in the garden, and timed themselves 
by the hour-glass set on the south door-step. 

This afternoon they walked up and down, up and down, 
and the sand in the hour-glass dropped grain by grain. 

‘*Are you warm enough, sister?” Nanny kept inquir- 
ing, and Martha kept responding, with the sweet invari- 
ableness of a katydid, ‘‘ Yes, sister.” 

Nanny bent straightly from her feet before the sudden 
blasts of wind, like a strongly rooted flower. She was 
small and sléidér, but full of fine strength and supple- 
ness. She had tied an old wrought silk shawl of a faded 
green color over her head ; it was not very thick, but she 
did not feel cold. Her face glowed with a splendid color, 
like a new rose, between the green folds, and curly locks 
of her yellow hair tossed back over them. 

Nanny’s green shaw] had belonged to her grandmother 
Pepperill, and the old crimson satin petticoat she wore to 
her great-aunt Melhitable. 

Nanny and Martha Pepperill had seemingly come into 
the world as well provided with clothing for their whole 
lives as two little birds. Scarcely anything had they ever 
worn that was not ready fashioned, hanging in closets, or 
laid away in cedar chests when they were born. There 
had been palmy days in the old Pepperill house when its 
daughters, in satins and precious brocades and embroid- 
ered muslins, with plumes nodding over their fair heads, 
had stepped daintily over its threshold to and from the 
stately junketings of that time. Now they had gone, 
gladly or perforce, from the old home and the old earth 
altogether, and had left all their goodly garments, except 
the one needed for the last journey, behind them. There 
were portions of the wardrobes of Nanny and Martha’s 
mother, of their grandmother Pepperill and great-aunts 
Fanny and Lucretia Pepperill, who had died unmarried, 
and of their second-cousin Mehitable Pepperill and her 
four sisters. Nanny and Martha had been born rather to 
the shreds and rags and tatters of a past prosperity than 
to actual poverty, but it sometimes seemed harder to bear. 

To sit on old embroidered chairs, dressed without re- 
gard to time or occasion, in rich old garments, to eat 
scanty fare from old china, off old mahogany covered 
with much-darned damask, seemed sometimes far less 
endurable than honest cotton gowns and homely plenty 
served up in pewter dishes. 

Nanny and Martha’s mother had died when they were 
three years old ; they could scarcely remember her. She 
liad been one Rachel Avery, and her father had been a 
rich man. He had not favored her marriage, and dying 
just before it took place, had left a strange and, folk said, 
a heartless will. A comfortable annuity had been given 
to his daughter, and that was all. The bulk of his prop- 
erty had gone to his nephew, his sister’s son, Solomon 
Story, and at his daughter's death her annuity reverted 
to him 

However, Rachel Pepperill had been of a provident 
turn, and had saved each year such sums as she could 
spare from her annuity, and her daughters had the ac 
cumulation for their inheritance. It was not much, still 
considerably better than nothing, and until they were 
twelve years old not a penny had been touched of inter- 
est or principal. Then their father died, and the inroads 
upon it began. Their father, Francis Pepperill, had been 
a handsome blue-eyed man, with a shy stateliness of 
manner, and a gentle heart that loved virtue and books 
and quiet. Not one to hew his way through many diffi- 
culties of life had Francis Pepperill been, but one to bear 
them quietly, with no clamor of complaint. When his 
wife died he had of worldly goods nothing except his 
ancestral home, some outlying acres, his books, and a 
small sum in bank. His daughters’ small inheritance he 
held sacred, and would have starved before touching a 
penny of it. After his own little fund was exhausted, he 
sold land and books, and held some clerkly offices.in the 
Village government, which brought him in a few dollars, 
and so eked out a living until he died. 

After his death an old cousin of his, Miss Mehitable 
Pepperill, came to live with the orphan sisters. She had 
only a little property, of which she spent the principal 
in careful driblets, trusting that a merciful Providence 
would remove her from the scene of material needs when 
it was gone. Her money and the Pepperill girls’ little in- 
come kept them all in somewhat scanty comfort for about 
eight years; then she died, and the last dollar of her 
hoard went for her funeral expenses 

Nanny and Martha were left alone in their old mansion, 
without enougl: money in bank to keep them long, and 
Nanny could not leave her invalid sister to earn a liveli- 
hood. 

However, they still lived in their grand old house, and 
still maintained their independence, and asked aid of no 
one, and that was some three years before this December 
afternoon on which they went walking in their garden. 


When the sand had all run out of the upper half of the 
hour-glass, Nanny picked it up from the door-step, and 
she and her sister went into the house. 

They took off their wraps, and sat down to their tasks 
in the great south room, where they staid mostly during 
the winter. Nanny reversed the hour-glass, and set it on 
the mantel -shelf beside the candlesticks. ‘ You shall 
stitch on Deacon Emmon’s shirt bosom, sister, and I will 
write for an hour,” said she, ‘‘and then you can scallop 
a handkerchief, and I will paint for another hour, and 
then it will be time to get tea.” 

“Very well, sister,” said Martha. 

“I will bake some potatoes in the ashes, and I think I 
will make some hot milk porridge, it is so cold,” said 
Nanny. 

‘*Do you ever remember having plums in porridge, 
sister?” asked Martha, with the innocent wistfulness of 
a child, as she began her fine stitching on Deacon Em- 
mon’s shirt bosom. 

‘“*No,” replied Nanny, sitting at her little writing-table 








and mending her quill pen; ‘‘I know they do put plums 
in porridge, sister, but I never tasted any.” 

**TIt seems to me I have,” Martha said, reflectively ; “‘ it 
must have been before our mother died.” 

** You couldn't remember as long as that, sister.” 

**It seems to me I have,” persisted Martha. ‘‘ Sister—” 

** What is it, deary 7?” 

** Let us not have porridge to-night, sister.” 

“* Well, sister,” replied Nanny; but she saw her quill pen 
and her paper through a mist of tears, for well she knew 
that Martha’s longing for plums in her porridge had 
spoiled her slender appetite, and she would eat no sup- 
per. 

‘I suppose Cousin Solomon Story and his wife have 
plums in their porridge,” Martha said, though wistfully 
rather than enviously. 

‘**They have our plums; but our grandfather gave them 
so they are not to blame. People must always take what 
is given them,” Nanny returned, with something of bitter 
ness. ‘‘Now you must not talk any more, sister, for I 








have to write this letter of condolence for a copy for 
Betsy Norris to-morrow.” 

will not speak again, sister,” said Martha. She 
stitched industriously, with her thoughts still on the plums, 
Nanny began her letter of condolence with her scratching 
quill. She had discovered for herself a somewhat novel 
means of adding to their slender income, and, since her 
cousin's death, had given lessons in elegant correspond 
ence, at a shilling per week 

Miss Mehitable Pepperill had been a well-educated wo- 
man, as female education of that day went, and she had 
done her best to impart her knowledge to her young kins- 
women 

The two girls were adepts io fine needle-work, tambour 
embroidery, and bead-work. They could knit stockings 
in intricate patterns, and paint on card-board; but Nanny 
was especially accomplished in elegant composition and 
letter-writing. So much had been said in praise of Nan 
ny Pepperill’s letters that she had been induced to turn 
her talent to pecuniary account. She instructed carefully 
divers little maidens in the art of letters of condolence, 
letters of regret, letters of acceptance, of invitation, of con- 
gratulation, and the rest. Whenever these various emer- 
gencies arose in the lives of the little docile pupils they 
were doubtless well prepared to meet them with paper 
and pen in hand. Nanny toiled conscientiously over the 
model epistles which she presented to her scholars to copy. 
To-day she began, ‘‘ Respected Sir [or Madame, as the 
case may be I. it is with the deepest sorrow that I take my 
pen in hand to—” when suddenly there was a clang of 
the knocker on the front door. Nanny turned pale, then 
red, and jumped up 

“*Tis Harry Jennings, sister; I saw him pass the win- 
dow,” said Martha; and she looked up from her fine stitch- 
ing at Nanny with a curious, wondering, anxious expres- 
sion 

Nanny went out and shut the room door behind her 
When she opened the outer one, Lieutenant Harry Jen 
nings stood there, his handsome face flushed with the cold 
wind, 

Good-day,” he said, with a stately bow, but a loving 
and daring flash of black eyes at Nanny’s face 

Good-day,” replied Nanny, and courtesied low ; then 
she stood aside and bade him enter, somewhat shyly and 
primly, with a lowering of her blue eyes before his black 
ones 

But Lieutenant Harry Jennings leaned over her sudden 
ly, and caught her two little slim white hands in his. 

Let me see you alove, Nanny, for a few minutes,” 
he whispered I return to Boston to-morrow.” 

Nanny tried feebly to withdraw her hands 
better not,” she whispered. All the rosy color had gone 
out of ber face. She was as pale as the lace tucks at 
the neck of her crimson satin gown 

‘*Why not ?” persisted Harry Jennings, smiling down 
at her 

It is better not. It can come to nothing. You had 
best come and see my sister Martha, and let us both wish 
you God-speed.” In spite of herself, Nanny Pepperill’s 
voice faltered tearfully on the last words 

**Come out in the garden,” whispered Harry Jennings. 
Nanny’s green silk shawl was folded on the mahogany 
table beside the stairs. He caught it up-and wrapped it 
around her. ‘‘Come,” he whispered—‘ come, Nanny.” 

Martha Pepperil! in the south room-heard the outer door 
shut, then her sister's green shawl fluttered past the win 
dow like a stray green leaf, accompanied by a flying cor 
ner of Lieutenant Jennings’s cloak. She stitched patiently 
on Deacon Emmon’s shirt bosom until the sand had all 
dripped out of the upper half of the hour-glass; then she 
foided it up, reversed the hour-glass, got « linen handker 
chief out of her rosewood work-box, and scalloped the 
edge in button-hole stitch for another hour. When that 
task was finished she sat irresolute for a few minutes. 
If there were to be potatoes for supper, it was high time 
they were put in the ashes, but she knew Nanvy would 
reproach her for doing it. However, after waiting a lit- 
tle longer, with wistful eyes upon the window, she limped 
out of the room on her crutch, and presently returned 
with the potatoes, and stowed them away in the hot ashes 
on the hearth to bake 

It was half an hour after that, and almost dusk, before 
Nanny came in. She stood a long time at the door after 
passing the window, and Martha waited patiently, cower- 
ing over the'fire. It was getting rather low, but she 
could not bring in more wood 

‘*Have you finished your stitching, sister?’ Nanny 
asked, when she came in, and ber voice sounded as if she 
were trying to keep a sob back 

‘* Yes, sister, and the handkerchief too,” replied Martha 

‘*T was not away two hours!” said Nanny 

“Two hours and a half, sister.” 

Nanny sniffed suddenly ‘You did not go down cel 
lar for potatoes, sister ?” she cried out. ‘* Yes, you did; I 
smell them roasting. How could you?” 

“TI was very careful, sister.” 

‘You might have fallen 


‘It is 


You must never do such a 
thing again. I will never stay away from you so again.” 
Nanny lighted acandle. Martha gave a quick glance at 
her face and saw how pale it was, and bow her pretty 
lips were set hard, as if against her own heart. 

Oh, sister, what isthe matter? Why do you look so? 
What is the matter?” Martha cried out. 

Nanny gave her sister's head a stroke, as she went past 
on her way out for more wood. ‘*‘ Nothing, sister.” 

Martha grasped a fold of her sister's gown and held 
her fast. *‘‘1l know what it is, sister,” she said. ‘‘ Lieu- 
tenant Harry Jennings has asked you to marry him, and 
you cannot because of me.” 

Nanny looked down at her with a great flash of her ten- 
der brave spirit through her blue eyes. ‘‘ Hush, sister!” 
she said. ‘If it is so, I find no fault. You were first 
with me, before Harry Jennings or any one else.on this 
earth.” 

“You love him,” said Martha, “‘ and he loves you, but 
you cannot marry each other. He has nothing: but his 
pay, and I have heard say that that was small, and he 
will have his grandfather to support by-and-by, for. I 
have heard that old Colonel Jennings has mortgaged all 
his house and goods. We have nothing but this old 
house; our money in the bank all went last winter, when 
1 was sick. Your pupils are dropping off. We shall have 
to mortgage soon. You will always have your helpless 
sister on your bands; you are too good, and you love him 
too well to burden him with two.” 
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The look on Nanny Pepperill’s sweet face might have 
suited a soldier's in battle. 

**It may be so,” she said, with a kind of gentle dignity 
and fire. “I would go in rags and eat a crust for his 
sake, but I would die ere I would let him do so for me. 
Sparing one you love is vot the worst trouble on earth; it 
has something of comfort in it. I am well content, sister, 
and I will never forsake you as long as we both live. 
And uow do not fret any more or you will be sick.” 

‘Is he going away?’ Martha asked, piteously. 

** To-morrow.” 

‘Is he never coming back, sister ?” 

Nanny frowned, and yet she blushed, and in spite of 
herself her stern mouth curved. She turned away from 
her sister. “He is coming to see his grandfather on 
Christmas,” she replied. “1 will be honest with you, 
sister. He has such great hopefulness of spirit that it is 
impossible to quite discourage him. He has wild dreams 
of I know not what that may happen to make the way 
smooth for us, even by Christmas. He says he will not 
give me up, but when he comes again I shall endeavor 
to make him look at it soberly.” 

With that Nanny went out for wood, and the sisters 
talked no more about Harry Jennings thatevening. They 
had their supper, and afterwards did their tasks by the 
hour-glass, and at nine o'clock went to bed. 

The next morning Lieutenant Harry Jennings set forth 
in the stage-coach to Boston, back to his task of waiting 
in readiness to protect the commonwealth in case of war. 
Iu spite of his brave attitude of hopefulness, he was him- 
self in desperate case, meditating ruefully upon the sweet- 
ness of Nanny Pepperill, and wishing recklessly that an 
enemy would open fire upon the fort where he mounted 
guard, and give him a chance to better himself, and win 
money and promotion aud prizes, that he might marry 
her. 

Nanny had forbidden him to write to her. ‘It is bet- 
ter, as things are, for us to do nothing to engage our af- 
fections still further,” she had said, firmly, and kept to it 
in spite of his pleading 

After he went away her heart was sore for tidings of 
him, and many a beautiful letter she composed to him, al- 
though she told herself severely that she idled away her 
precious time in so doing; but never one she sent, although 
she knew ‘twould bring an answer by the next post. As 
the days went on, the hope which had been reflected, in 
spite of herself, from her lover's on her heart, faded all 
away. Martha fell ill with acold. Betsey Norris, her 
last pupil in letter-writing, was pronounced sufficiently 
learned by her mother, and taken away.. Nobody want- 
ed any fine stitching or embroidery. ‘‘ Soon I shall have 
to put the mortgage on the house,” Nanny thought; but 
she kept her anxiety as best she could from her sister. 
When Martha questioned her she would laugh and jingle 
some pennies in her pocket, and tell ber her purse was like 
the widow's cruse, and.not to worry. 

It was just one week before Christmas. Supper was 
over, the candles were lighted, and the two sisters were 
at work in the south room. Nanny was painting a little 
card- board letter-case with fine sprigs of flowers and little 
birds holding letters in their beaks, aud Martha, who was 
better, was working a pin-cushion in cross-stitch, when 
Amanda Billings came in with a letter. 

She walked in-without rapping; her brown hair was 
blown all about her great rosy face; her black eyes gleam- 
ed with the ignoble light of curiosity. ‘* Here’s a letter 
for. you,” said she, and looked hungrily at the folded let- 
ter with a black seal when she gave it up to Nanny 
‘*Guess some of your folks are dead,” she added, and 
waited ; ‘but little satisfaction she got. Nanny opened the 
letter and read it; then, without a word, she put it away 
in the second drawer of her little work-\able. She did not 
even tell her sister the contents. She set to work on her 
letter-case again, and: painted another little bird with a 
letter in its beak. Martha cross-stitched on her cushion, 
and never asked a question. Amanda Billings had seated 
herself in one of the fiddle-backed chairs. She put her 
feet on a little worsted footstool and waited. ‘‘ Any of 
your folks dead, Nanny Pepperill ?” she asked, presently, 
in a casual voice; but.her eyes still snapped. 

‘* Nobody that 1 considerymy folks,” answered Nanny, 
shortly. Martha started, for she knew from her sister's 
manner of reply that either Solomon Story or his. wife was 
dead, but Amanda Billings could not read the riddle. 

‘*Going to the funeral ?” she asked, desperately, after 
a pause. ‘ 

** No,” replied: Nanny. 

**When is the funeral going to be ?” asked Amanda, 
and this time with a triumphant inflection, for she thought 
she must obtain a-more definite answer. 

* There isn't going. to.be any funeral,” replied Nanny, 
stealily, and Amanda gasped. 

She rege up. ‘‘ Well, Nanny Pepperill,” said she, ‘I'm 
sure I ‘don’t want to know anything you don’t want to tell 
me. lain’t gota prying turn. I don’t know who's dead, 
and I don’t care;* but whoever “tis, I should think his folks 
was heathens not to have a funeral.” 

Amanda Billings went out with a wide flounce of green 
skirts and a double whisk of ‘a green tippet around her 
neck, but turned on the threshold. ‘‘ Don’t know as you 
know, Nanny Pepperill,” ‘said she; ‘‘I guess he ‘ain’t 
wrote to you much; but Harry Jennings is coming to 
spend Christmas with his grandfather. I’m going to have 
a little company to tea while-he’s here, and ask him. I 
suppose you couldn’t come if'l asked you, on account of 
not leaving Martha, and I suppose it wouldn't be very 
pleasant for you to meet him in company, as things are.” 

Then Amanda Billings went out, and the door clapped 
after her with a sudden rush of wind. Nanny Pepperill 
turned white, then red, and then she laughed at Martha, 
looking at. her with scared eyes. ‘ Do you think I mind 
what she said ?” she whispered, lowering her voice, lest 
Amanda, impelled by curiosity, should return. ‘‘ What 
do you think was in that letter, sister ?” 

There was an unusual excitement in Nanny Pepperill’s 
pretty face. Hersoft cheeks were vivid red instead of pink 
as she opened the drawer in her work-table and produced 
again the letter with the black seal. ° Martha watched her 
eagerly. Nanny unfolded the letter as if to read it, but 
she could not wait. ‘*‘ What do you think, sister ?” she 
cried, abruptly. _‘‘Cousin Solomon Story is dead and 
buried, and they want me to go over there day after to- 
morrow afternoon on important business.” 

The two sisters stared at each other. 

‘‘But you told Amanda—nove—of—our folks,” gasped 
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Martha. Conscience in this tender, gentle young woman 
always responded first to new happenings, with a fear of 
blame in them. 

“I told her nobody that I considered my folks, and I 
don’t,” returned Nanny, firmly. ‘‘ Don't you be troubled, 
sister. Cousin Solomon Story has not considered us hs 
his folks, and I have not considered him as ours for a 
long time. I told Amanda Billings the truth.” 

‘*You said there wasn’t going to be any funeral. He 
was a deacon of the church, sister—” 

“There isn’t going to be any funeral. The funeral 
was day before yesterday. They never even let us know. 
What do you think they want me to go over there for, 
sister?” 

There was little sleep that night in the old Pepperill 
house. In one of its great square chambers, side by side 
in the stately old canopied bedstead, nestling warmly 
under ancestral quilts, lay the twin Pepperill sisters. and 
built air castles high as the stars in their own skies of 
life. 

Of course this summons to Cousin Solomon Story’s 
house, written in his widow’s cramped hand in a formal 
style, like one of Nanny’s own model letters, could mean 
but one thing: the reading of the will and a legacy. Day 
after to-morrow they would be rich, Nanny would be 
free to marry her heart's choice, and Martha would have 
not her own happiness alone, but her sister’s greater happi- 
ness by the reflective power of love. 

Now, for the first time, Nawny confided to her sister 
how nearly at the end of their resources they were. ‘The 
widow's cruse is almost empty,” she said, and they both 
laughed out sweetly in the silent night of the great Pep- 
perill house. ‘‘ We'll fill it up, sister,” said Martha. 

**We'll have a roast goose and jelly and a plum-pud- 
ding with brandy on fire on the top, like those Cousin Me- 
hitable used to tell about, for our Christmas dinner,” suid 
Nanny. 

The next day they tried in vain to perform their ac- 
customed tasks. The sand would drip from the hour- 

lass, and they had done nothing during the precious fly- 
ing moments but build their air castles, and talk, talk. 

hat night Nanny prepared a surprise for her sister's 
supper. It took nearly the Jast penny in her purse, but 
she was reckless. Martha had plum-porridge, and it 
seemed to her verily a foretaste of future joy and comfort. 

The next afternoon Nanny set forth to Dorset. She 
and Martha had speculated for some time as to whether it 
would be right, in view of their inheritance, for her to 
hire a chaise at the tavern ; then they decided not. “I'll 
walk to Dorset,” said Nanny, bravely; *‘ and if we have 
an inheritance, I'll hire a chaise at the tavern there. So 
watch out for me riding home in state, sister.” 

It was one of the bitterest days of the season—a day of 
white frozen fogs over the sun, a day of silent regiors of 
air worse than winds, and roads as hard ridged as glaciers, 
with gleams of black ice like cold eyes in every hollow of 
the fields. Nanny was wrapped in the family camlet 
cloak, with a shawl underit. She wore the fur-tippet and 
the warmest of the ancestral hoods. She carried a mighty 
muff which had belonged to Cousin Mehitable, and was 
comfortably enough clad in every respect except her feet. 
When it came to foot-gear for her journey poor Nanny 
Pepperill had to choose between satin slippers and an old 
pair of shoes of her father’s. Neither she nor Martha had 
a wearable pair left. So she tied the shoes on with black 
ribbons around her slender ankles, and trudged on bravely 
over the frozen road to Dorset, although they grazed her 
heels cruelly at every step. 

Two hours later she trudged back again, a melancholy, 
drooping little figure, folded in the shabby family wraps, 
with the skin quite off ber heels and hope dead in her 
heart. 

Martha was watching in the south-room window. She 
did not speak a word when her sister entered, but went 
up to her and unfastened her cloak tenderly, then clasped 
her in her slender arms, with a little inarticulate murmur 
of pity. But Nanny Pepperill all at once burst out laugh- 
ing, half nervously, balf with genuine mirth, and told her 
sister the tale of her visit to Dorset. 

The two sat before the fire in the dusky room, and 
Nanny depicted, with little peals of merriment, the widow 
of Cousin Solomon Story, seated in state in her fine best 
room, with a bevy of sympathizing women from her own 
side of the family around her. She described her folded 
hands ip black gloves, ber great mourning brooch in the 
midst of her plaited bombazine bosom, ber long old face 
set about with black lace ruching, and the solemn voice 
pitched as if from the steps of her husband’s tomb, in 
which she had unfolded to poor Nanny the object of her 
summons. Hearing that she Was such an expert in fine 
letter-writing, having herself seen some of her epistolary 
productions, she had sent for her to request her to write 
an obituary notice of the deceased, to be published next 
week in the Dorset paper. It is highly probable that only 
Nanny Pepperill’s quick sense of humor and enjoyable 
spirit of gentle sarcasm, avd not her Christian grace, made 
her compliant with this request of the widow of Solomon 
Story. She agreed to do ber humble best to write the 
obituary notice, and set out on her homeward way with 
out having so much as a crumb of cake or a cup of tea 
offered her. 

- Nanny Pepperill wrote the obituary notice the very 
next day in a curious mood of forced respect and charity 
for the dead, of humorous appreciation of the situation, 
and deepest melancholy over her own prospects and her 
sister's. 

Not one word of personal opinion obtruded in the ele- 
gantly rounded sentences of Solomon Story’s obituary 
notice. She wrote seemingly with her eyes fixed upoa 
his merits alone, and merits of a certain character Solo- 
mon Story had surely essed. The letter of justice 
he had always kept, and had walked his path of life by 
the rule and plummet of the law, if not in the light of 
love. 

‘* No man fixing his standard according to the equity of 
the law can lay his finger upon a transgression of the de- 

.” wrote Nanny Pepperill, with a sarcastic meaning 
appreciated probably — by herself and her sister. 
he obituary notice of Solomon Story, deceased, ap- 
peared. the following week in the columns of the Dorset 
paper. It was universally regarded as a most elegant 
and just, if laudatory, composition, and excited consider- 
able »*tention; but three days later a piece of news was 
circulated from mouth to mouth which aroused a feverish 
excitement concerning it, and caused the editor of the 
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Dorset paper to reprint it with a copious note below in 
his next week's issue. 

Solomon Story, deceased, had by a most eccentric but 
characteristic provision of his will bequeathed to Nanny 
and Martha Pepperill the original sum bequeathed to him 
by their grandfather, representing their mother’s share in 
her father's estate. But the bequest was upon condition 
that ‘either the said Nanny or Martha Pepperill, being 
unacquaint with the said provision of this the lust will 
and testament of Solomon Story, deceased, shall during 
the week following the funeral exercises of the deceased 
write and cause to be published in the Dorset paper an 
obituary notice setting forth the virtue to which the de- 
ceased might in humility lay claim, and making no men. 
tion of any unjust censure which the said Nanny and Mar- 
tha Pepperill might have cherished in their hearts toward 
the deceased during his lifetime.” 

Thus Solomon Story, carrying out the principles of his 
whole life after he was dead, had exacted a fair price for 
his act of justice and restitution and his last dealing in 
the goods of this world. 

Still, oftentimes, the happiness that comes after dep- 
rivation is produced by it in a manner, and owes much 
of its sweetness to it. 

Nanny and Martha Pepperill, with Lieutenant Harry 
Jennings, his grandfather, Colonel Abraham Jennings, 
and the minister and his wife, seated at the old mahogany 
table in the Pepperill dining-room, with the roast goose 
and blue-flaming pudding of their dreams before them, 
were happier than they had ever been had Solomon Story 
waxed generous before his death. With less lack, they 
had not tasted the full flavor of plenty. 

Nanny Pepperill ate her Christmas dinner, glancing, 
when the attention of the company seemed elsewhere. 
with tender shyness at Lieutenant Harry Jennings, and 
always when she did so Martha looked at her, and over 
her heart and her sweet face shone a light which was the 
very reflection of her sister’s happiness through unselfish 
love. 


“HARPER'S ROUND TABLE” FOR 1895.* 


NOTHER volume of this peerless juvenile, the six- 

teenth in order from the beginning! Harper's 
RounpD TaBue, around which gathers a goodly company 
of young people, some of them little Knights and Ladies, 
many of them occupied with engagements suitable to 
older heads. This annual publication is a notable event, 
for no other book is like this. Bound in familiar 
green covers, full of stories, pictures, sketches, and games, 
full of all that is wholesome, stirring, agreeable not only 
to children, but to the older boys and girls, reaching 
quite to the edge of that border-land where young people 
leave the school-room and the college campus behind 
them and enter upon mature life, HarrER’s Rounp TaBLE 
is a perennial pleasure inevery home it enters. Happy the 
household which discovers this stately volume, a library 
in itself, not, indeed, hanging from the Christmas tree— 
its weight would break the strongest bough—but lying 
among the gifts at the Christmas tree’s foot, the best pres- 
ent Santa Claus can bestow. 

One is impressed in this volume by the consistent and 
lofty note of patriotism which never ceases through the 
year. A fine portrait of Washington has the honor of the 
frontispiece. Mr. Roosevelt writes of “Heroes of America,” 
Mr. Henderson has a thrilling serial called ‘‘ Afloat with 
the Flag,” Kirk Munroe’s “‘Snow-Shoes and Sledges,” 
Miss Deland’s “Oakleigh,” any number of plays and 
sketches, Mr. Brooks's *‘ Great Men’s Sons,” and the sev- 
eral excellent departments,are bound here in a shape which 
enables the reader to keep them in permanence. No group 
of children or young people, no school or Round Table 
Chapter,which has this volume ju possession will fail of 
a Merry Christmas. 


* Harper's Round Table for 1895 


Iilustrated. 4to, cloth, $3 50. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


MODERN WHIST. 


EFORE scientific whist was in vogue as it is at 

present it was claimed that the difference between 
good and bad players only amounted to about three or 
four per cent., while to-day duplicate whist shows the 
difference to amount to fully twenty-five per cent. 

The reason for this lies in the fact that good players 
understand the science of the game so much better than 
formerly that although the cards run just as they did in 
the old days, so much more cav be made out of a poor 
hand, and this, together with the improved system of 
American leads, gives the advanced player an advantage 
over the old-fashioned one which can hardly be measured. 

The present widespread interest in the game is shown 
by the large number of whist classes held every winter in 
all the chief cities, the best teachers having every avail- 
able hour filled with engagements. 

One meets at these classes women of all ages intent on 
studying the science with the utmost seriousness, and one 
sweet old lady gave as her sole reason for wishing to gain 
au intelligent idea of the game a desire not to be a trial to 
a good partner when it fell to her lot to play, as it often 
did in her own home and. the homes of her children— 
& most unselfish and laudable motive, for there are few 
} ae afflictions of the minor sort than a poor and in- 
different partner at cards. 

Another woman explained her presence at a whist class 
by saying that she was preparing for old age in obedience 
to Talleyrand’s suggestion, and though his often quoted 
saying was doubtless intended to apply to men, that a 
preparation for old age is a matter to which women also 
should give their attention surely needs no proof. With 
eyes that are not strong for reading, and no taste for 
knitting, cards are a real boon to the elderly woman forced 
to give up the active pleasures and duties of life. 

A pathetic figure was suggested by an advertisement 
which appeared in a Boston paper several years ago, which 
shows that a harmless pleasure may be carried to a dan- 

erous excess by people who are not governed by principle. 
Che advertisement read something like this: ‘* Wanted, 
by. three old ladies, a young lady to make a fourth hand 
at whist on Sunday a payment, $3 an weeny 
And they doubtless played the unscientific game which 
the late Mr. Proctor characterized by the belittling name 
of ‘‘bumbilepappy.” 
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Many people claim that they can never learn to play 
good whist because of a defective memory; but this fac- 
ulty of the mivd has been placed fourth in the list of 
qualifications by an expert in the game. The first req- 
uisite is concentration—the mind must religiously banish 
thought of everything but the matter in hand. Second is 
observation—the fall of the cards must be strictly noted 
at each round. Third is the ability to draw inferences 
from the cards as they are played. Fourth comes the 
effort to remember these inferences, and lastly the judg- 
ment to act upon them and the skill to make the most of 
the situation. 

Indeed one clever teacher claims that whist is nothing 
in the world but common-sense applied to cards, and the 
person possessed of a good share of it, if reasonably en- 
dowed with other mental qualities, will in time play a 
good game. ; 

Au analysis of the rules proves the truth of this asser- 
tion, for all of the so-called American leads have been 
adopted only because repeated experiments have shown 
them to be wise and sensible. And still the study of the 
science goes ov, and every year new and improved rules 
are advanced and po Beta! lovers of the game. 

A pupil in one of the last winter’s classes, struggling to 
commit her leads, and meeting with difficulty, as almost 
every One does at first, laughingly declared one day that 
“she wished Cavendish would die,” afterwards explain- 
ing that as long as he lived new rules would be formu- 
lated, and ‘*there was enough to do to remember those 
already in, the books.” Butas some one has said, ‘* there 
is no easy way to learn to play whist; it is not possible to 
go «cross lots,” but one must ‘tramp the old turnpike 
road—study and practice.” 

And the end is well worth the trouble, for the skilful 
whist-player is always in demand, and the pleasure which 
he gives to others is generally proportionate to his own 
enthusiasm for and enjoyment of that ‘‘ best of games.” 





N Alma Tadema’s beautiful studio one of the chief at- 

tractions is un exquisitely inlaid piano, which is used 
in the musicals which he occasionally gives, and to which 
he only invites a favored few. It is probably the most 
valuable instrument in the world, for, in addition to being 
the most perfect that money can procure, the greatest mu- 
siciaus of the century have been his guests and played 
upon its keys, and ils top is covered with white vellum, 
on which they have written their autographs, making it 
thus a priceless record to music-lovers. 


A group of ragged, neglected children, noisily spending 
days and weeks upon the streets, making life miserable 
for an aged invalid, stirred the motherly heart of another 
to attempt something to better the condition of the waifs 
frequenting Macrill Point—the Five Points of Lansing, 
Michigan. Mrs. J. E. Bacon persistently appealed to the 
citizens of her city, and in November, 1877, an industrial 
aid society was incorporated as a city institution. This 
is nothing very unusual, but the work that aid society 
has done has been simply unprecedented. It has been an 
uid society in every sense of the word, reaching out to all 
ages, colors, and stations. A school was started one cold 
afternoon in March, 1879, without fire or chairs, by that 
indomitable person Mrs. Nancy Andrews, the present ma- 
tron. She had but three little girls, but they were the be- 
giyning of the now thriving industrial school. Mrs. An- 
drews has done some valuable work in the establishing of 
a limited working-school in the new home, where she has 
made a specialty of cooking the simplest dishes in a whole- 
some and palatable manner. Last winter, the potatoes 
being donated, 117 meals were furnished for an outlay of 
$5 28. Not one of these meals contained less than three 
articles. To the homes of all the children attending the 
school the Health Board have sent their printed circular 
on the treatment and restriction of contagious diseases, 
adding another aid toward raising the standard of health 
of the poor classes. 


The regular monthly afternoon tea of the Women’s Uni- 
versity Club was held in the club-rooms on Saturday, No- 
vember 30th, when Mr, John Burroughs was the guest of 
hovor. The club’s annual business meeting occurred De- 
cember 3d, when six new managers were lected, and the 
questions considered were; ‘* Shall an initiation fee be es- 
tablished?” ** What distance from New York shall consti- 
tute the non-residence of a member?” ‘‘ Shall the limit of 
one hundred in membership be extended?” 


Thirteen hundréd dollars were received in Chicago by 
the Field Memorial Authors’ Reading given at Hooley’s 
‘Theatre, and the money will be devoted to securing to 
Mr. Field's family the homéstead upon which he had paid 
ouly a part of the purchase-money. Quite a notable gath- 
ering of Chicago's littérateurs gave their services in aid 
of this object. A large portrait of the poet stood on an 
eusel at one side of the stage, and the readers were intro- 
duced by Mr. Franklin Head, the wealthy philanthropist, 
and Mr, Field’s warm friend. Mrs. Mary Hartwell Cath- 
erwood read one of her historical stories, Mr. John Vance 
Cheney followed with a trio of children’s poems, and Miss 
Lillian Bell and Mrs. Linden W. Bates read clever short 
stories. Mr. Henry B. Fuller gave an admirable Italian 
sketch, Miss Harriet Monroe, the laureate of the “‘ White 
City,” read a poem, Mr. Opie Read delivered one of his 
deliciously humorous recitations, and there were other 
short stories by Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor and Mrs. Mad- 
aline Yale Wynne, whose weird tale, ‘‘ The Little Room,” 
published in Harper's MONTHLY, attracted so much at- 
tention not long ago, The exercises were fitly concluded 
by Mr. Hamlin Garland, the poet’s intimate friend, reading 
one of Mr. Field’s own poems. 


The poor children of Boston are to be benefited by the 
will of the late Mr. George 8. Rendidge, the fashionable 
tailor and well-known eccentric, who stood at the bench 
with his shears day in and day out, doing all the cutting- 
out of the establishment, an —s his chief recreation 
after Lis work by driving a superb pair of milk-white 
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horses. He left a legacy of $50,000 to be used for send- 
ing to the country and sea-side during the summer poor 
children who without this help would be forced to remain 
in town, 


A unique and fashionable entertainment was the tea 
given by Mr. Archie Crawford, the English barytone, and 
the well-known artist, Mr. Muller Ury, in the latter’s pic- 
turesque studio, on the evening of Tuesday, December 
10ih. The large number of prominent society people 
were received by Mrs. William Astor, while Madame Nor- 
dica and Mr, Paderewski assisted Mr. Crawford with the 
musical part of the programme. 


To the women of Michigan, headed by Dr. Mary E. 
Green, that indefatigable worker iu both the science of food 
and philanthropy, may be credited the influence which has 
brought about, through the efforts of the Michigan State 
Board of Health, the enactment of the law for compulsorily 
teaching, in all schools of the State, the **‘ modes by which 
the dangerous communicable diseases are spread, and the 
best methods for the restriction and prevention of such 
diseases.” Itis a pioneer movement, and is an illustration 
of the progressive spirit which pervades the whole State of 
Michigan, and is particularly manifest among its women’s 
clubs. In no other Stute is there more interest shown in 
sanitary matters by women than in Michigan. The yearly 
conventions are largely patronized by women, and what 
the Bourd of Health chooses to call its ‘* campaign of ed- 
ucation” is aided and abetted by the women in club and 
home. 


Pasteur did not work alone when he was investigating 
the silk-worm epidemic in 1849. For two years his wife 
and daughter were devoted helpmates, giving up pleasures 
aud sometimes duties to watch the growth of the little in- 
sect and examine the condition of the tiny egg. It was 
work never before undertaken by women. The greatest 
paticnce and care were required to select and isolate the 
uncontumiuated eggs. Pasteur, in his private life, would 
often refer to his wife and daughter as sharing the honor 
of the great discovery and vast labor which restored 
wealth to an almost ruined country and joy to a despair- 
ing people. 


The New York City Branci: of the Vassar Students’ Aid 
Society will give a concert of a high order, followed by a 
subscription dance, on the evening of Wednesday, January 
22d, in the gilt ballroom of the Holland House, to raise 
funds for the continuation of the support of its beneficia- 
ries at Vassar College. The affair is to be under the pat- 
ronage of many prominent society women, including the 
Countess Festetics, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. Gerardus 
H. Wynkoop, Mrs. Donald McLean, Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, 
Miss Mary Fan Buren Vanderpoel, Mrs. J. Wells Champ- 
ney, Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, Mrs. A. B. Stone, and Mrs. 
Vernon M. Davis. 


In recognition of the dominion of the corn crop of Ne- 
braska, Omaha has lately given a series of festivities, which 
in their nature of a harvest-home have surpassed in splen- 
dor anything of the kind ever heard of before. The cele 
brations began with the State Fair, covering a large area, 
and comprisiug a number of beautiful buildings filled 
with products of the State, which is not far behind her 
older sisters in horticultural and agricultural industries. 

During each night of the fair week the city was given 
over to the Knights of Ak-sar-ben, a new order founded 
on the lines of the Veiled Prophets of St. Louis and the 
Mardi-gras societies of New Orleans. The name Ak-sar- 
ben (Nebraska spelled backwards) has also an etymologi- 
cal derivation, ak and sar beivg Syriac and ben a Hebrew 
word, which combined mean ‘* Head of the Brotherhood.” 

From the events just celebrated by the Knights of Ak- 
sar-ben it would seem indeed to be the head of all similar 
brotherhoods in the country. The gorgeous nightly pa- 
rades of huge floats represented the whole story of the 
Feast of Mondamin, the god of Indian-corn. Every one 
remembers Lougfellow’s picture of the harvest in ‘* Hia- 
watha,” and this was taken as the suggestion of the occa- 
sion. 

The whole city was elaborately decorated with red, 
green, and yellow, the Court-house, City Hall, and other 
large buildings were outlined with rows of electric lights, 
and the principal business streets were lit with long lines 
of electric lights, fiery arches, and festoons of remarkable 
design. On the closing night a grand ball was held at the 
Coliseum, the immense building being carpeted and up- 
holstered as well us beautifully decorated in the order's 
colors. Here the Knights of Ak-sar-ben, in gorgeous attire, 
did homage to the ladies of the court, grouped about the 
royal throne upon a raised dais, where sat the lovely queen 
of the carnival, Miss Woolworth, daughter of Hon. James 
M. Woolworth, whose other daughter is the wife of Captain 
Howard, of New York. Miss Woolworth is an Omaha 
girl, and with her stately carriage and gracious manner 
made a charming queen. She was presented with a cor- 
onet of gold studded with the royal gems, a ruby, an 
emerald, and a topaz, surrounded by a row of brilliants, 
and surmounted by a star of pearls with a diamond centre. 
As the queen received the superb souvenir, every cos- 
tumed knight fell on one knee, aud when they all rose 
again the drums and trumpets sounded and the dancing 
began. On the main floor and in the galleries several 
hundred seats were occupied by the spectators of the beau- 
tiful ceremony. 


One of the most enjoyable features of the season has 
been the Ak-sar-ben Jubilee for the benefit of the Old 
Ladies’ Home, held at Boyd’s Theatre, by a large number 
of Omaha’s daughters. 

The large theatre, handsomely decked with the red, 
green, and yellow, was filled with the city’s élite, friends 
of the fifty or more young women taking part. 

There were the ladies of the court of Mondamin, dressed 
in white Grecian costumes, with sashes of the royal col- 
ors, who danced and marched through a series of intricate 
evolutions; the court jesters, dr as colored minstrels, 
who entertained the audience with many jokes at their 
own expense and witticisms upon local affairs; and lastly, 
the sunflower-garden scene, most charming and esthetic, 
in which the sunflowers nodding over the garden wall had 
age 3 girl faces that smiled coquettishly at the maidens 

n the meadow, who made lovely floral wreaths to the mu- 
sic of their songs. 














NEW FRENCH MODELS. 

bes convenience and adaptability of 
a black silk or satin skirt completed 

by a light silk bodice that can be re 
newed or varied from time to time is 
so great that the fashion continues to 
holditsown. But little original touch 
es of garniture to lift the bodice out 
of the commonplace are much sought 
after. In the model illustrated in Fig. 
1, a pink silk waist with black trim- 
ming, the nc velty resides in two soft 
black ostrich plumes, which are curved 
as epaulettes over the shoulders. The 
feathers start from a fringed jet orna 
ment which covers a large part of the 
front, veiling the lace-covered box 
pleat down the middle. The sleeves 
are draped elbow puffs. Collar and 
belt are of black ribbon 

A design for a fanciful bodice of a 
cloth gown is given in Fig. 2. Only 
the sleeves are of the. grayish-green 
cloth of the skirt. The rest of the bod 
ice is of velvet to match the cloth, the 
fronts being arranged in small jacket 
pieces that open widely on a full gath 
ered vest of pink and green figured silk. 
The jacket pieces are divided across the 
bust and banded with gold-threaded 
silk galloon. The lower division has 
the corners turned down in small re- 
vers, and is connected by a strap with 
buttons. The back is plain and enters 
the velvet belt 

Chiné- figured silk of pale . yellow 
ground is the material of the evening 
gown Fig. 8. At the foot of the flar 
ing skirt is a deep flounce of appliqué 
lace headed by a narrow festooned twist 
of copper-colored velvet caught with 
small bow-knots. The low-necked 
pointed bodice has a copper-colored 
velvet neck drapery with shoulder- 
knots, and a narrow velvet belt. The 


Fig. 5. 
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sleeves are composed of three very full lapping puffs of 
pale yellow chiffon. 

A grande toilette, that is, one with a full train, shown in 
Fig. 4, has the bodice and train of shot blue and green 
mirror velvet, the petticoat or short underskirt upon 
which the train is mounted being of old-pink satin. The 
bodice is bluntly pointed back and front, and has a rich 
girdle ornament of jewelled passementerie at the front, 
from under which narrow spangled bands descend on the 
skirt, caught with velvet knots. The front of the waist 
opens on a vest of pleated pink mousseline, with velvet 
bretelles and shoulder-knots that form an angular — 
of the neck. The short sleeves are double puffs of pleatec 
mousseline. 

A full-trained gown of pale silver-gray silk, Fig. 5, has 
the smooth - fitting décolleté bodice covered with em- 
broidery in gold and silver thread and spangles. A slash- 
ed collarette of green velvet turned down from the low 
neck has a narrow border of metallic embroidery. The 
collar is divided at the front, and connected by a velvet dra- 
pery with chouz, which is repeated lower down at the bust, 
and again at the waist. 

A green-bronze peau de soie is employed for the gown 
Figs. 6and 7. The skirt opens rather formally on a tablier 
of velvet matching in color, and is bordered with a band of 
jet-spangled net with light lace appliqués. A pointed velvet 
vest is in the short coat-waist, with a guimpe of pale yel- 
low chiffon above, and velvet revers turned from it. 
Epaulettes of the spangied net are above the short double- 
puffed sleeves. 
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FURS AND WRAPS. 
See illustrations on page 1025. 


DRESSY parure of 

sable for a young 
lady is in four pieces, 
comprising collar, cuffs, 
muff, and toque of the 
fur, all lined with yellow 
satin and trimmed with 
loops and knots of appli- 
qué lace. The little toque 
is widely turned up, with 
lace fans coming from 
under the brim, and at 
the middle of the front a 
cluster of Velvet chrys- 
anthemums in reddish 
shades, together with a 
brown aigrette, - A small- 
er cluster of flowers is at 
the side of the back.' The 
collar is composed of 
eight satin-lined loops of 
the fur attached to a 
standing collar that is 
trimmed with knots of 
lace. Two similar fur 
loops form the sides of 
the muff, connected by a 
shirred satin puff at the 
middle,and trimmed with 
a large lace bow. The 
cuffs of the fur are ar- 
ranged to hook to the 
sleeves of the gown, and 
occupy almost the entire 
forearm. 

A long cloak of simple 
elegance is a close-fitting 
coat of black velours du 
Nord, its severity relieved 
by a rich sable collar. 

his collar is high about 
the neck, covers the up- 
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Fig. 2. 


per part of the body well, projecting 
in angular epaulettes over the shoul- 
ders, and descends in stole form to the 
extreme lower edge of the skirt. 

The short wrap shown is a flaring 
cape of emerald-green velvet elaborate- 
ly embroidered in green and jet beads, 
and edged with an ostrich - feather 
band. he top is cut with a yoke, 
which is edged with feathers and 
framed in a draped wide black ribbon, 
formed into a cluster of loops at the 
front, back, and shoulders. 


THE GARDEN OF SLEEP. 


NUMBER of years ago Elizabeth 

Stuart Phelps depicted in a graph- 
ic sketch the horrors that beset the ner- 
vous person in search of sleep. Only 
by bitter experience could she have 
known of the manifold tortures she so 
vividly described, and no line of her 
sufferings but has been repeated for 
other victims of insomnia. 

But has the last word been said upon 
sleeplessness? Does not each succeed- 
ing generation—nay, each individual 
sleep-seeker — devise new varieties of 
an annoyance that often rises to an- 
guish? And is there any method by 
which rest and relief may be found? 

* Each sufferer says his say, hie echeme of the 
weal and the woe." 

And the schemes are as diverse as 
the distress they seek to alleviate. 

The Psalmist tells of blissful medi- 
tations in the night-watches. -He also 
speaks of the saints singing upon their 
beds. The question naturally suggests 
itself to the irreverent maleen mind 
whether the saints of those days had 
as many small worries as beset the sin- 
ners of these times. Putting the men 
saints out of the question, it is hardly 
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likely that their wives and 
daughters knew the multifarious 
minute vexations that beset the 
women who keep house, raise 
children, and attempt to follow 
the fashions in this year of grace. 

All these are small trials, it 
may be urged. Granted. But 
no one who has known what in 
somnia means needs to be told 
that itis not great tribulations or 
crushing sorrows that are the 
most fruitful causes of wakeful- 
ness. No one wonders or cavils 
at spending ‘“‘ white nights” be 
cause of a breaking heart. The 
mourner who has seen the light 
of her eyes taken from her, the 
mother who grieves over her 
wayward son, or whose heart is 
torn with anxiety for the health 
of a dear one, have all good cause 
to lie awake “‘ through the long 
drawn midnight hours,” and 
they make no moan over it. 
That is quite another thing from 
the insomnia that besets those 
who have apparently no valid 
cause for their infliction. 

True sleeplessness is indepen 
dent of valid causes. The suf 
ferer admits the emptiness of the 
worries that hold her eyes wak 
ing and forbid her entrance to 
the garden of sleep, even while 
she cannot banish them. Why, 
she asks herself, with scorn, 
should she toss in torture because 
she is positive Bridget did not 
put the oatmeal in soak for 
breakfast? Where is the sense 
of her falling into a cold sweat 
from head to foot when it comes 
to her suddenly that she forgot 
to renew the subscription to 
Harper's Bazar? The world 
will not come to an end for this, 
or even if she do not remember 
to put a new skirt-braid on her 
serge gown before she wears it 
again. 

In vain are all arguments! 
Her fancy runs mad upon possi 
ble contingencies. Should she 
forget to make Tommy put on 
clean stockings in the morning, 
he will go to school with a hole 
in his knee. Awful thoaght! 
Hark! Jack is muttering in his 
sleep. .He went out without his 
rubbers to-day. . Oh, what if he 
should have croup—or diphthe- 
ria! And then,: before she can 
put a check upon her imagina- 
tion, an awful panorama moves 
before her—a struggling child in 
the grasp of the fearful disease, 
a little form lying cold and still, a 
line of mourning carriages, a tiny 
mound, a desolate homé, ~ 
with horrible incongruity, flash- 
ing thoughts of wonder as to 
what she shall do with that new 
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bive silk if she has to go into black. All s through 
her brain before she can turn in the bed and reach out her 
hand to feel in the crib for the rosy, healthy boy, who is 
living over in his dreams the sports of his waking hours. 

Is this exaggeration? Nay, verily, the half has not been 
told. Possibly there is something in the recumbent posi- 
tion that causes the blood to flow to the brain; possibly 
this is drawn to the brain from the stomach by the empti- 
pess of the latter. (These opinions are hazarded with the 
timidity of a lay-woman.) Whatever the cause, it is po- 
tent. The woman who in daylight and an upright posi- 
tion is clear-headed, practical, full of common-sense, no 
sooner lays her head upon her pillow than she bids fare- 
well to these qualities, and is as timorous and shrinking 
as could be desired by the fondest opponent of the New 
Woman. What is it that makes trifles suddenly swell 
mountain-high? Why should the thought of some small 
oversight of to-day, or of some minute task to be per- 
formed to-morrow, send her blood rushing through ber 
veins, set her heart to hurried beating that almost suf- 
focates her, and turn her hands and feet clammy cold? In 
vain she tries to reason with herself, to think of pleasanter 
things, to lift up her heart in prayer. Arguments mean 
nothing. She can call up no topic which will not add to 
her excitement, and her petitions will not go beyond her 
lips. This is the hour and the power of darkness! 

As a matter of course, every one is ready to suggest a 
remedy. They are many and various. One repeats the 
alphabet, and in extreme cases the Lord’s Prayer, back- 
ward. Another counts from a thousand down to one. A 
third counts sheep jumping over a wall, or waves rolling 
up on a beach. Others recite poetry or Bible verses, or go 
over stories they have read, or make up fresh tales. One 
woman gets up and bathes her temples and her wrists in 
cold water; her sister bathes her eyes in hot water; and 
her daughter always gets up, goes through a series of cal- 
isthenic exercises, ped eats a cracker. They are connois- 
seurs in sleeplessness in that family! 

All these infallible cures prove fallible occasionally. 
Yct they are all worth trying—one at a time—in the hope 
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Fig. 1.—Lone Vgiver CLoak with SaBLEe STOLE 
CoLLaR. 
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that where one proves uscless another may be of value. 
The learned author of The Law of Psychical Phenomena 
gives a helpful hint when he advises suggestion of the 
hypnotic live as a remedy for insomnia. He says substan- 
tially that if the sufferer will concentrate his mental ener- 
gies upon the thought that he is going to sleep, if he will 
say over and over to himself with firm conviction, ‘‘I am 

oing to sleep,” the statement will soon become a reality. 
fn many cases this experiment has yore successful, but 
it is at his peril that the subject of it allows his mind to 
wander for an instant. Let another thought gain admit- 
tance, and sleep has flown. 

The constant sufferer from wakefulness should make a 
study of herself, and endeavor to ascertain what set of 
circumstances is most likely to provoke insomnia. Think- 
ers and students are often unable to sleep if they have 
worked steadily until just before retirifg, while a brisk 
walk in the open air, or a half-hour’s relaxation over a 
novel or a paper, will dispose them to slumber. There 
are those who find a hot bath at bedtime exciting, while 
it soothes others. The same may be said of calisthenics, 
or any form of bodily exercise. A glass of hot milk and 
a biscuit taken just before stepping into bed often en- 
courage drowsiness. 

In connection with such study of her individual weak- 
nesses, the woman with a tendency to insomnia must 
make one strong resolve and keep to it. After she has 
laid herself down, she must not allow her thoughts to 
turn upon any subject connected with her work during 
the day. If the hypnotic suggestion experiment fail 
after repeated and faithful trial, let her endeavor to turn 
her thoughts to indifferent or pleasant subjects of a sort 
that will prove ‘‘sleepifying,” to quote the Widow Be 
dott. The slow, dreamy repetition of well-known hymns 
or of verses of poetry, each line of which receives due 
mental emphasis and expression, often induces delicious 
drowsiness, and I have known persons with whom all 
other remedies failed who were sure to sink into peaceful 
slumber as soon as they began to say their prayers. 

CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
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CHILDISH LITERATURE. [ 


& O mothers were in council. Said one: 

Every day that my little boy is good I 
read to him a fairy-story. He forgets no 
thing that he hears, and he remembers every 
one of these tales. He revels in them.” 

The other mother said: “ Fairy-stories are 
only occasional in our household. Once in 
1 long while we indulge in one. In place of | 
fairy-lore I read to my boy stories from his- | 
tory. We are at present deep in Abby Sage 
Richardson’s History of our Country. My | 
child also has a retentive memory. I do 
not force him to memorize any dates, but | 
his interest in the book prevents his forget 
ting what he learns from it. My theory is 
that a child’s mind must be filed with some- 
thing, and that it is wiser and kinder to stock 
it with what will be of service to him here 
after than with useless material. My small 
man likes what he terms ‘stories that truly 
happened.’ Our Sunday reading consists of 
a chapter from the Bible (simplified and ex- 
plained as we go along), and something from 
Coffin's Story of Liberty. Then, too, my boy 





is fond of poetry.’ 
Poetry!” exclaimed her listener ‘Oh, 
well, so is mine, if you call Mother Goose 


and Nonsense Ribymes 
pose you would « 
rin 

* Rather “My boy 
has also had a taste of the dear old nonsense, 
which deserves some consideration on «ac 
count of its antiquity But what 1 mean by 
poetry is such selections as you find in Child 
Life, compiled by Whittier, and such poems 
(easily appreciated by an intelligent child) 


poetry.” But I sup 
nsider them useless mate 


’ assented her friend 


as Longfellow’s “Walter von der Vogel 
weid or “The Old Clock on the Stairs.” 
Aldrich’s ‘* Baby jelle.” Holmes’s ‘‘ Last 
Leaf,” Field's dainty verses and lullabies, 


Stevens s collection of children’s verses, and a | 
score of other poems to be loved and under- | 
stood by children. Then, if my boy wants | 
something wonderful and fairylike in the 
way of stories, I turn him to the tales from | 
Greek mythology Where will you find 
anything more fascinatingly marvellous to 
the youthful mind than the accounts of 
Niobe and Leda, lo and Prometheus, Daphne, 
Medusa, Tantalus, etc., as found in Cox's 
Tales of Ancient Greece? 

MES. WINSLOW'S SOUTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
moi hers for their children while teething, with perfect } 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gume, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and ise the best remedy for 
diarrhen. Sold by drugyieta in every part of the 
world. Twenty five cents a bottie.—[ Adv.) 

ILL-TEMPERED BABIES 

are nut desirable in any home. Ineufficient nonrish- 
ment produces ill temper Guard againet fretful 
children by feeding nutritious and digestible food 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
most successful of all infant fouds.—{ Ade.) 





FREE TO BALD HEADS 
We will mail on application, free information how 
to grow batir upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and | 
remove sculp disenses, Address, Altenheim Medical | 
a ~T Room 2, Selves Building, Cincinnati, O. | 
—[{Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


K. A. Morrison & Son 


CHRISTMAS | 
NOVELTIES 


Ostrich Fans, 
Gold Brooch and Lace Pins, 


Gold and Silver Mounted Combination | 
Books, 


Sterling-Silver Toilet Sets, 
Ivory and Dresden Toilet Sets, 
Dresden Desk Sets, 

Silver Ink-Stands, 





Bronze, Gilt, and Silver Frames, 
Steriing-Silver Novelties, 

Tortoise Shel! Back and Side Combs, 
Brocade Silk Workbags, 


Gold and Silver Mounted Card-Cases. | 


803 BROADWAY 


| 
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Spring 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Nature’s Great Remedy in Uric-Acid Diathesis. 
The Only Known Solvent of Stone in the 
Bladder—Its Value in Gout. 


Case of Governor THOMAS M. HOLT, of North Carolina. 
Stated by Dr. E. C. LAIRD, Haw River, N. C. 


Gov. Thomas M. Holt, of North Carolina, a patient with strongly marked Urie-Acid 
Diathesis, suffered frequent attacks of Nephritic Colic, and at the same time a severe 
gy 4 affection. Except as to the usual treatment for the relief of present paroxyms, I 

im ex- Spring No. 2, which has been 
Saentueher upon |FFALO attended with happy and re 
markable effect, both as to the Caleulus and Gouty ailection. Under its action he has at 
various times nm = pen A quantities of Caleuli and Sand. The deposition of fine 
sand not infrequently ex @ teaspoonful. Under microscopic examination it was 
evident that the Caiculi were ertgunely parts or larger formations which had been disinte- 
grated by the action of the Water. 


What Governor Holt Himself says: 
“TI do not at all doubt that which I must re- 
my lite, war, preserved by DUFRALO LITHIA WATER ford as "one ‘or 
the most wonderful Waters of the World.” 


This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 f. o. b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 




























‘Ricicins 


Are made in the largest and 
best equipped bicycle factory in the world. 


It cesta a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the 
modern rider. We have the best men in the world in each department—steel experts, mechanical 
experts, superintendent, master mechanic, etc.—the largest and most rT modern bicycle 
plant in the world—buy the best of high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part 
under our own roof—hence we know we are right in warranting the Waverley to be the best bicycle 

built in the world, regardless of price. Do you want the best? Our catalogue is free by Es 
IN CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 





‘Ball- Bearing” 
' Bicycle Shoe 


“FITS AND FEELS LIKE A GLOVE”’ 
Seamless at sides. Flexible corru- 
gated soles. Pratt Lace Fasteners. Men's 
—Ladies’—all sizes— all widths. Black 
$3.00; Tan $3.50. Sold by all Shoe 


ae 
and Sporting Goods dealers This Trade-Mark on Heel 


If your dealer has none in s'ock, a pair 
will be sent prepaid on receipt of price. Booalet 
free. 


C.H. Forge & Co. (Mfrs.) 














Tt — vias PREE Gas Sse 
D creating pon giving in- g 
ts on Wring- 


$2,509,600. "W and wear well. Send 
AMERICAN WRINGER OOMPANY, 99 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Vow. XXVIIL., NO. 50. 


Don’t be backward 
about saying 
**I don’t want it”’ 


when the clerk tells you that some 
other kind is just as good as the 





BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT 
BINDING 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 
Send for samples showing labels and mate- 


| rials to the S. H.& M.Co., P. O. Box 699, New 
York City. 








| Before . 
| BUYING your ‘96 mount don’t fail 


| to see the New Models 

Remington 
Standard 
Bicycles. 


Ask a rider of one of our '95 wheels 








why you will be interested. : 
| Let us have your name for a 4 
’96 Catalogue, handsomely il- 


lustrated, shortly to be issued. Free! 


| REMINGTON ARMS CO., 
313-315 Broadway, N.Y. City. 
If you are an agent, are you handling the 
right line of wheels? : 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
FrResnt PuretDericiousll 
BONBONS 






ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Mail orders receive prompt and careful attenticn, 


~ BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


Brera oS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 








omy Calalogue 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 








dress on receipt of ten cents. 
oneaint 


Paper Clippings beg all kin 
ences na! — ows Olipping at EWS: anil. erticulars tox 
stamp. » Dep't. DL. s04 W. 139th St., N. ¥. 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1o* and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 
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Please A ancl) 
Come and 
Constih le a Co F 


Registered Trade-mark. Look 
Bric-a-Brac | at the many useful, beautiful, and | Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs 


DECEMBER 11, 1895. 


Stern BroS | 
| 


direct attention to their 


Holiday Display 


of 











consisting of 


Vantine’s 
reek: ween Furniture 


is all hand-carved and exqui 
sitely beautiful. You have only 
to see it to fall in love with it. 
Any lady or gentleman would 
ea moe | gift of 
Vantine’ s. Teak- —0l 


CABINETS, 
TEA-POYS 
PEDESTALS, 
HALL SEATS, 
GONG STANDS, 
STOOLS 
SCREENS, 








| inexpensive articles in our stock 
suitable for Holiday Gifts for 800 dozen: All ‘Linen, 


Bronzes, | Cloths, Tray Cloths,and Doylies; | — 75 Comts Each (former price $1.80). 
Onyx Pedestals, | Napkins, -Table Cloths, Centre 100 dozen All Linen, 
Porcelains Pieces,and Scarfs; Fancy Towels, | + $1.00 Each (former price $1.75). 


‘These are all Hand-Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


| Down . Coverlets, and _ Pillows; 
from the most celebrated 


| Pillow Shams, Bed Spreads, etc. 


factories of England, Ge:imany, 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
«THE LINEN STORE,” 
Also 14 West 23d St., N.Y., 


Opposite 5th Ave. Hotel. 
Novelties in ry 


Lamps and assall URCHASING ,_ Ref- 
Lamp Shades. 


West 23d St. | 





Embroideries. 


600 Pieces 
Nainsook, Swiss, and Cambric Edgings 


At 50%, Reduction 


on Import | Prices. 


France and Holland 





| Beoodooc y c KR; 19th él. 


NEW YORK. 





MISSES CONKLIN & ARTHUR, 
8 East 42d St., Room dnd New York City. 











Corticelli Sewing Silk. | 


| 
Unequelied for hand or machine sewing. Thier | 
brand has been a winner of First Prizes for fifty- | 
seven years, having already been awarded 


Fourteen Gold Medals 


Why not send for samples 
of the different grades used 
for interlinings, then you 
can see why hair cloth is 
better than anything else 
made. Any Bazar reader 
mentioning Christmas issue 
can have them free by ad- 
dressing American Hair 
Cloth Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 





Prudent buyers exercise care in selecting sewing 
material, If you find the name Certicelli on each 
spool of Silk, Twist and Worsted Braid, you need 
hesitate, for it is reliable. 

NONOTUCK SILK CO., NewYork, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, St. Paul. 
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«© 
‘ YOU ¢) 
4 . 
: Christmas | CuOTORCHOROROHOHOROROROHONOHORCHOROHOnOHOROEOROROHOHORS 
‘ sinadeatannibn as 
4 , PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 
| mner 4 THICK OR THIN. OF FINEST WOODS. 
4 Can be “te ener as for now floors. 

Should be Cooked with a B} ©. THE INTERIOR "HARDWOOD, co. 
¢ Maryland Roaster and Baker. > ae 
4 Saves Care and Labor. > 

Roasts Meat, Poultry and Game without loss of any p | 

nutritious qualities. BAKES BREAD BEAUTIFULLY. P } iB J ul li ian Ral ph 

Three Sizes, Nos. 10, 11, 12, uitable for Stoves Nos. 6, | 

7 and8. Prices, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 each. Ask? | 
4 your dealer for them. If you cannot procure them, 





send the amount to the manufacturers, who deliver | 
q same east of Mississippi River, express charges paid. > | 
FREE,—Our Illustrated Circular and Price List. 
4 MATTHAI, INGRAM & CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. > 
bvuvevvvvvuvuVY sane saelesine 


Mr. Julian Ralph is a model traveller. He keeps both eyes open, and sees 
the interesting—indeed, the most interesting—things, which the average tourist 
misses.—SAoston Traveller. 





The Berkshire Hills | | DIXIE; or, Southern Scenes and Sketches 






Sanatorium, Illustrated. . 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 
—_ 
eS) PEOPLE WE PASS. Stories of Life among the Masses 
JASTITUTION of New York City 


Illustrated. 


ON CANADA’S FRONTIER | OUR GREAT WEST 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illustrated. 8vo, 
wi) | Ornamental, $2 50. Ornamental, $2 50. 


CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S FAIR 


Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 


yt ARERIC 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





Cloth, 


aa Institution for the Scientific Treatment of | 


Bearer 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. | : paar ex abe 


here'wo have had ateasonabiespportunity. | HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


where we have had a reasonable opportunity . 
Book and circulars giving description of Sanato- | 
rium, Treatment, Terme, and References, free. ND 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams, Mass. | 











PRIESTLEY’S ° 





An idealized 
BAKE sete recat aaa ‘PLAYS Black Henrietta 
dE TA CATALOGUES FREE. Silk-Warp “ realized. 
The shone has the 
ele What more can 
Excursion’ To Bayer ee 7. ee erate Mar peace 


HOLY LAND, $550. 
F.C. CLARK, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Teak-wood Cabinet, 696.00. 


Roy 
CHAIR 
BOOK SHELV ES 





TEAK-WOOD CABINETS, poeta hand-carved ; 
with cloisonné panels in blue and bitd-and-flower 
decorations on the Sane peo 4 feet high by 2 feet « inch 
wide. 00 each. 

TEAK - WOOD i Bn STANDS. very elegantly 
carved ; round, with carved feet; beaded edges and mar 
ble top ; 18 inches high, i — in diameter 


TEAK-WOOD TEA-POYS, with claw feet and marble 
top; suitable for 5-0’clock teas or for lamp pedestals. 
with one shelf, with two shelves, 
$6.75 $9.50 


Send for Vantine’ 's Tea-book and for “* Oriental 


(Ca Light Bearers "' (all about our Lamps, Lanterns, 
‘Candlesticks, Candelabra, Globes, and Shades), 
| both free. Mail orders are carefully and prompt- 
atrended to. A, A. Vantine & Ce., %7 & 

Broadway, N. Y. 


Twelve artistic de- 
Signs, one for each 
month, with the appro- 
priate flower on the 
dial. Sterling - silver 
or gold-filled cases. 
Red or Roman gold 
finish, with Brooches 
to match. They are 
the handsomest 
belt watches made. 








| For sale by all jewelers. 


Send for the Birthday Catalogue No. 34. It tells all 
about them. 


Our unquestioned guarantee with every watch. 
The Waterbury Watch Co., 
4 Waterbury, Conn. 
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ABOUT - 
TAKING A 
TURKISH 
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A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. Harper's Needles than any other. Try them 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. 
sample paper, free by post, 5 cents. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO, 


__Depet: 63 Leonard Street, New York. 


| 
| 
4 
| 
| 


HOLD-FAST SELF-SUPPORTING 
STOCKING. 


No Garters or Supporters Necessary. 
Black Cotton, plain or ribbed, silk cord, 48e. 
Best Black Cotton or Lisle, plain ur ribbed, silk 

lace, 65e. 

A trial pair will give paang id satisfaction. Circula- 
tion assisted; no cold fee 
ly mail on receipt of p ase. Send size of garter. 


HOLD-FAST STOCKING 00. 
© West 284 St., N. ¥. Oty. 












has never been 
equalled for the 
instant ree: vs: Cateartn, Cold t Head, and Headache. 
Cures Deafness, “gasses lost sence of —t a years on 
the market. All Druggists sell it. 7 bott 
. C. KEI Hi, Mfr, Cleveland, oO. 
4 


DEAFNESS 


Head Noises relieved by using 














Wit t Drums. 
New oponae invention , different 
from er devices. The only safe 





“witsoy eat onda G0, 
OMtces: | isda Bresauan, Hee a 








RE You TROUBLED with Catarrh or 
Piles? If you wish to be cured, send 10 cents to 
P. 0. BOX 2309, NEW YORK CITY. 


! 
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FOOTBALL 


* OF SPECULATION. 

Ir Shakespeare had been born these days 
What sort of plays 
Would his have 


It seems 


been ? 
: Fil 
To speculate. 
"lis desecrate 
To even think, 
If Shakespeare's ink 
With Hamlet would have dared to prank 
By bringing in ao tank; 
By having his dear Daddy's ghoet 
Turn out a cow tied to a post, 
To please the gallery, and to fill with rue 
The soul-despising histrionic cock-a-doodle-doo 
Vhat sort of living thing 
Would thoughts of Portia bring 
To Shakespeare's lead, 
Had he lived now instead 7 
Would she have “ biked” to court, 
In bloomers or in garments of that sort? 
Would she have been that creafure biue 
And old that’s known by contraries as *‘ New"? 
Aud then the Jew: 
Old Shylock, full of pride, 
Aud dignified, 
Could he have hed a chance at all 
T'eacape paper pall 
Which casts upon his race 
Disyrace, 
Becanse some Christians sweet, 
Who bay their Sanday clothes in Chatham Street, 
Have been the. victims of some Jewish cheat 7 


he com 


"Tis desecrate 

To speculate! 
Yet am I glad that Shakespeare's dead, 
Lived when he did, not now instead ; 
"Twould not have helped him with his plays 
To live in these “‘ progressive days.” 





A CHRISTMAS-TIME SOLILOQUY. 


“Vaas—sometumve ror Brue:’s Cuntweruss— 


SOMETHING HaNPsoMR — any exPensrve, Gapl I 
rawsey uF l GIvK WeR—MYSELF, FT WILL FULL THE 
os. ue rw rr on 


ON HORSEBACK—A HINT TO COLLEGE 
HOW UE CONQUERED. 
Winace, “TI tell you, this problem of household ex- 


penses is a terrible one, ien’t it 7” 

Nowp. “ Not if you know how.” 

Winxue. “ You speak with confidence. 
found out ?” 

Now», “ Certainly.” 

Wiwxue. ** Tell me.” 

Novv. “I leave everything to my wife.” 

Wivare. “ Umph! That's all right, bat there isn't 
one woman iv a thousand who can doit. Your wife 
must be an exception.” 

Novo. “Not at all. It's a question of training. If 
it hadn't been for me, she wouldn't know how.” 

Winxwe. * How long did it take you to train her?” 


Have you 


Nov». “Oh, about an hour.” 

Wivaie “ Explain yourself.” 

Novp, “My dear fellow, it all depends on how you 
begin. If you start right with a woman, you will have 


no trouble. Give them one good lesson in economy 
aud they will vever forget it. I made up my mind 
when I was first married that at the first opportunity I 
would show my wife | was master. After that, all 
would be plain sailing.” 

Winkie. “ The opportunity came, did it ?” 

Nown. “ Yea, sir,and soon, We hadn't b¢en married 
a month before we wanted a sideboard. My wife saw 
one for $100 that she liked and wanted. explained 
to her that the most I could afford was $75. 
shall I forget that day.” 

Wivxus. “ Your first quarrel, eh?” 
Nowpw. “Exactly, The scene is as vivid in m 
memory as if it were yesterday. Her tears) her plead- 

ing#, wefe something to move the stoutest heart.” 

Wisace “ Bat you were firm.” 

Novp. ‘Firm as a rock. I took $75 ont of my 
pocket and handed it to her. ‘ Mary,’ I adid, ‘this is 
my limit.’ After that no expostulation, no entreaty, 
moved me. Old man, I never shall regret that day as 
long as Ilive. It has save! me manyadoliar. Be- 
sides, it extablished a precedent that has never been 
departed from. She got the $100 sideboard, though.” 

inkix. “She did! Llow 7?” 
Novy. * Worried the money out of her father.” 
‘Tom Masson 


Never 


—_——@——. 


“When Adam delved and Eve she span, 
Who was then the gentleman?” 
Why should questions like this vex us? 
Mazy, hazy, phazy, plexus! 
Tell us rather what Eve spun— 
Yarn, or her new wheel upon ? 
If the latter ‘twas she bad, 
Did she have the fever bad ? 
Wae she biking all the day, 
While old Adam was away? 
Aud may't not be shown at last 
That that error of the past, 
That her first o’erwhelming crime, 
Lay in biking all the time, 
So's the Garden fair of Kden 
Failed to get its needed weedin’; 
Was neglected so the pair 
Had to seek a home elsewhere? 
Briefly, were they bounced, think you, 
Because Eve did what modern women do? 
Aud was the serpent—borrid snike — 
A bike? 
— 

Me. Jonas. “ I hope you kept all those Tiffany boxes, 
Maria, that Jane's weddiug-presents came in?” 

Mus. Jonas, ** What do you want of them, why love ?” 

Ma. Jones. “ Why, to put the Christmas presents in 
that we send to our friends, of course, You women 
pever seem to haye any idea of practicability aud 
economy.” 

“ How did you get Borely out of your whist club— 
did you ask him to resign 7” 

“No; we didn't like todo that; but we all resigned 
excepting Borely, and then we all got together and 
tormed a new club.” 

a 

Macy, “ What people do you find it most satisfac- 
tory to sew for in your Dorcas Society 7” 

Krux. “or the savages in the central part of 
Africa.” 

Macon. “ Rut they don’t wear any clothes,” 

Brunt. “ Yea, lL know it. We find Mling their needs 


very restful.” aah ale eat ai 


“Newman is a eyclipg novice, isn't he?” asked 
Brown 

“Novice? IT chould say he was! He doesn’t know 
a sprocket from a handle-bar," said Watkins. “Why, 
the other day we were planning a ride for Saturday, 
and I told him to be sare and bring his repair outfit 
along. On Saturday, when he came around to the 
house, I asked him if he had remembered the repair 
kit. ‘Have I? he exclaimed. ‘Of courme L_have,’ 
and with these words he brought ont a big leather 
pocket-book coptaining a box of salve, a small bottle 
of arnica, a roll of bandages, and about a equare yard 
of court-plaster !" 2 lt ae . 

Bonny ( presenting a friend). “ Mamma, do you see 
Tommy Jones T” 

Mama. “ Yea, Bobby; but I’ve met Tommy before. 
Dicin't you know it?” 

Bonny. * Bat you know, mamma, that yon said yes- 
terday that I was the nanghtiest boy youever saw. So 
I wanted you to see Tommy Jones.” 

——— 

“ Have you seen that portrait of Miss Dawkins by 

Marnlous ? It looks just like an old master.” 


“Do you think so? I thought it looked more like an 
old maid.” , 


LES ee a ta as ee 





INHUMAN, 
Miss Turervemrru (wrathfully). “That Jack Gay- 
boy is too mean to live I” 
Dor.y Swarr. ** What offence has he been guilty of 7” 
Miss Tuierysscrn, “ He proposed to me last night, 
and when I blushed and stammered that it was so 
eudden, the wretch burst into a roar of langhter, and 
1 was obliged to haughtuly reject his proposal to save 
my self-respect.” 
“Most wonderful woman, Daisy Hawkins — snch 
eyes—by Jove, there’s nothing she can’t do with ‘em !” 
“Really? Well, that is wonderful. I'd like to see 
ber sharpen a lead-pencil with 'em,” 
———— 


There's one thing I would like to know, 
And if you can, pray tell it to me: 
Why is it Glee Club members in a row 
All look so svlemn, sad, and gloomy ? 
a 


Bangkrupt went into the Delarin the other night, 
and after eating a hearty dinner, summoned the waiter. 

“What is — name, Alphonse 7” he asked. 

“Patrick McGuffy,” replied Alphonse. 

“Thank you,” sald Bangkrupt, puttin the name 
down in his memorandum-book. “ You have served 
me so well T'll place your name on the list of my pre- 
ferred creditors for a liberal tip.” 

——— 


“ Now, witness,” said Lawyer Malaprop, “I have a 
plain preposition to put to you, and I want you to 
auswer without apy attempt at invasion.” 

SS 

“It's my ambition to be a millionaire,” suid Fakely. 
“I've made the one, and I am now after the zeroa.” 

“ Weill, go on in your own way,” retorted Cynicus. 
“You'll make ‘em. 





hunk of trait tabs yesterday, biel yOu told me you 
un é y,¥ you told me you 
had made wid your own hands?” 

Mas. Newnurpe, *! Yes, bit—” . e. 

Rageep Hacearn. “ An’-outer revenge for am in- 
sult, 1 gave it to poor Wabbly, an’ in jess 'n haffer nour 
after eatin’ it he fell into de river an" sunk to dé bot- 
tom like lead.” anuiimatinuckelll 


I really cannot help myself—I can't but Jet the truth 


out: 
I don’t admire my small boy's smile while he has 
got his tooth out, 
—_——— 

Mamma. “ Billy, what do you and Tommy Jones 
mean by fighting so? What would you thin if you 
saw Mr. Jones and your papa acting in that way? 

Buy. “ That's what we were ting about. I bet 
that my papa could lick Tommy Jones's papa, and 
then Tommy got mad, and that's the way the quarrel 
began. ee 


Me. Newtywep (describing a bull-fight). “ And the 
enraged animal gored the toreador's garmente five 
times before be was finally wounded.” 

Mas. Newtyrwep (absent-mindedly, thinking of her 
new fall costume). “‘ How horrid, when nine gores are 
the style !” 


—_— 


“ How many stars can we see ?” asks a correspondent, 
It all depends, W. J. 8., upon how hard you are hit, 





Au L. Gavor NOT DAVING A STOCKING To 
uaxe uP on Cuntermas Eve, Gorse to suxer 
WIT HIS MOUTH OPEN, AND 18 ROYALLY TREAT- 
ep by Santa Ciave. 


GETTING SOMETHING TO EAT. 

“Kind sir,” said the wayfarer, “if you will ad 
twenty-five cents to the dime I already p I wi 
go and get a meal, the first I have had 4 three days.” 

“If you have a dime, why don’t you go get 
something with that?” 

“ Ah, sir, I require that to fee the walter with.” 

~~» 

Surru. “I don't see why Dr. Pills has taken a house 
*way down at the foot of the hill. It is not nearly as 
convenient as it was before.” 

Jonxs. “ Well, you see, it isa great street for bicy- 
clers, and he gets all the headers,” 











BEFORE THE HEARTH. 


). “Waar rorrey Tuer tm a rine!” 


He (eadly). “Yee; A GREAT DEAL OF MY POETKY HAS GONE THERE.” 





vy 
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SUPPLEMENT 


AT BREAKFAST. 


QO= of the pleasantest reforms in this age 
of reforms is that which has partial- 
ly overtaken the breakfast table. It is not 
an obligatory or universal reform . those who 
like the old way better still practise it, but 
those who prefer the new are not considered 
to have put themselves outside the pale of 
good behavior if they adopt it. 

The old way, as most of us know, was to 
have a bell rung in the morning at an early 
hour, at the startling sound of which, no 
matter what had been the fatigue of the day 
or the night before, or what the nervous con- 
dition of various of the household, or what 
the wearing nature of their occupations, ev- 
ery one was to sprivg out of bed, half awake 
or half asleep, and make ready for the day at 
once, And at the sound of a second bell all 
were to assemble in the breakfast-room, with 
reproofs if any were late, or if not open re- 
proof, then with disdainful looks from the 
one in authority, and if any continued ab- 
sent, then with a general disturbance of the 
house in alarm lest that person were ill. Ani 
at that a regulation banquet of a heavy de- 
scription was served, no one meanwhile feel- 
<7 bright or very sweet-tempered. 

he new way is a less disturbing affair, 
and it seems to many people a vast improve- 
ment on the old one. In this the children 
are given their breakfast at what is deemed 
the proper or necessary hour, so as to be 
ready for school or governess; and then, if it 
is a house where servants are few, the table | 
being left in readiness so far as the silver and | 
china and glass are concerned, the milk and 
fruit and butter and cold bread, the water is 
left over the spirit-lamp, the tea is ready to 
be drawn, cod people serve themselves as 
they come, and if they wish for coffee or 
anything else they ring for it. 

n the morning the first sensations after 
sleep are not with every one those of perfect 
refreshment. It is often a trouble to wake, 
a burden to take on the duties of the day, to 
rise to the hard task, the tangled business, 
the perplexing affair, the depressing one, the 
old disappointment, the. pew sorrow, and it 
often takes some little time, besides, to clear 
away the traces of sleep from the face as well 
as from the nerves. Every one, then, does not 
feel in the mood for a general gathering, for 
conversation, even for question and answer 
concerning the inclination or disinclination 
for food. And as under the new dispensa- 
tion the maid has really less to do, and her 
only disturbance is the deferred washing of 
a few dishes, the late-comers being those 
who are content with light break fasting, and 
do not call for the broiling of steaks and 
chops and the tossing of omelettes, the change 
is accepted by the potentate in waiting with- 
out unpleasantness, while by all the rest of 
the family it is found a welcome relief from 
the necessity of being agreeable when feeling 
disagreeable, of eating what is not relished, 
of waking when sleep was precious, and of 
conforming habits to those of others at the 
bidding of custom. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
































At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory | 
Soap are sold; one that costs five | 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- | 
venient and economical for laundry | 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 


Ti Prooten & Gamace Co., Ow't. 


YOUMANS 


CELEBKRATED HATS. 


Ladies’ Round Hats 
and Bonnets. 


Martin’s English Umbrellas. 
1107-1109 BROADWAY, near 24th Street. 


168 Broadway, near Liberty Street. 
Authorized Agents in Principal Cities, 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP, 


Used for Bathing and Shampooing, is not only a real luxury, but a constant 


protection against contagion. 


It is pure, mild, and antiseptic, yielding a 


plentiful, white, emollient lather, and is recommended bv eminent physicians. 


OR BABY’S BATH Packer’s Tar Soap is preferable to all others. In removing 
scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in relieving the itching and irritation caused 


by chafing, it is beyond compare.—Crad/e and Nursery. 


NE can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery as 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP. No mother who has ever used it for her babies would 


willingly do without it.—Céristine Terbune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or 
THE PACKER MPG. CO., 83 Fulton Street, New York. 





(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 
‘*Vin Mariani gives to my 
‘White Fathers,’ sons of Eu- 
rope, the courage and strength 
to civilize Asia and Africa.” 


Cardinal Lavigerie. 
Ar Devecirs & Fawcy Grocers. Avorp Sunerrrvtions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 
MARIANI & CO.., 


Panis: 4! Boulevard Haussmann. 52 West 15th St., New Youre. 
Lon pon : 239 Oxford Street. 
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REAT . . 
YOURSELF 
TO 


Something new this year in your route to 


CALIFORNIA and RETURN. 


Send me SIX CENTS and let me post you on the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC and SHASTA route. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Agteeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 

belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 

neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 

quer against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
evers. 


Acts asa fect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
tt. Permanently curing constipation and i/s 
fects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it, 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 








LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


= 
Queen of Toilet Powders. 


The Purest and 
most Perfect Face 
Powder that 
science: and skill 
can produce, It 
is Invisible. It 
makes the Skin 
Soft and Beautiful. Removes al! Gloss, 
Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Blotches, &c. 
50 CENTS, 
Of all druggists, or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 


34 WEST ST., BOSTON. 














 World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


TMPERIAL 
* <ARANUM 


‘An eminent physician 
writes-=- “I ALWAYS: 
recommend its use when 
aCHILDis being weaned 
A safe, reliable FOOD!” 


Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! 
York 


John Carle & Sons, New . 


YOMATOSE 
ss \BISCUIT 














E ~ yA : S. - 
FOR OSPEPiCS a cOnVAES CT 


an appetizing, nourishing food for invalids, 
nursing mothers and delicate children. A 
valuable food, in compact form, stimulating 
and strengthening, for ned bicycle rides, fish- 
ing and hunting trips, or when traveling. 


SOMATOSE-BISCUIT, 


containing 10% Somatosé, are made only by 
The American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co., 
New York. 


Somatose is a scientific food, consisting 
of the albumoses, the elements essential for 
proper nourishment. It is concentrated, pal- 
atable, easily digestible, and quickly assimi- 
lated, proneting a rapid gain in flesh and 
strength. 

Somatose-Biscuit are obtainable from 
all druggists. 

Send for descriptive pamphlets to the makers, or to 

Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents, 








THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
4 be - hemlock bends ‘neath its drifted snow, 
But the sunshine haunts the palm, 
Fhrough wild pine boughs the north winds blow 
rhe orange is steeped in calm 
And none would fancy that they are kin, 
Or ever could brothers be 
rill the holy season ushers in 
The day of the Christmas Tre« 


Oh, under the palm is languor and love, 
And under the pine is wal 

And the souls beneath them are far apart, 
As their bodies are alien and far 

And there is no place in all the earth 
Where both together may be 

In brotherly love, with hand to hand, 
As under the Christmas Tree 


Once in the year the rough world waits 

For a moment sweet and mild 
We hear in our learts the tender words, 

If ye be as a little child.” 

The tree in the Garden blasted life— 

But this may a symbol be 
Of forgotten wrong and remembered love— 

Ihe fruit of the Christmas Tree! 

FLorence E Prarr. 


A CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENT. 

DEFORE all else in our thoughts and hearts at the 

) blessed Christmas season come the children, who, in 
memory of the Holy Child, have this time for their es 
pecial holiday and -festival It is right, therefore, that 
plans for them and their entertainment should be first in 
our minds and have our most careful consideration 

Gay house parties, merry dances, and various other 
schemes for winter outing and pleasuring are all very 
well for older people, and no doubt serve the purpose of 
making the holidays pass quickly and blithely for them 
But 1 am sorry indeed for the household which has no 
little people to plan and work for and make glad at 
Christmas-time. It is not really Christmas without the 
wondrous tree, the stockings hung at the chimney, the 
solemn mystery of Santa Claus, and the secret planning 
and stealthy executing—all for the children. And surely 
there is no compensation for our trouble like the joy of 
these little folk, who in their true appreciation of what is 
done for their pleasure make us feel that any amount of 
pains that we take for them is well worth while. So let 
us turn our thoughts to devising some kind of festivity 
which will appeal especially to our little men and women. 
And what would be possible for such a festivity but one 
which includes and has for its chief attraction a Christ- 
mas tree? 

About two weeks before the entertainment, which may 
be on any day of the Christmas week, the invitations 
should be sent out, written carefully on the sheets of letter- 
paper which come, with envelopes to match, especially for 
the use of children, and correspond in size with the small 
host or hostess in whose name they are sent. If this note- 
paper can be found decorated with an appropriate device, 
or if some one has the time or can be hired to paint at the 
top of each sheet a tiny Christmas tree or any other suita- 
ble emblem, so much the better 

In wording, these invitations must be quite as exact 
and courteous as those which older people send, and 
should read as follows 

Marion Griswold 
requests the pleasure of 
Frederick Vorren's 
company on Tuesday afternoon, December twenty-fourth, 
at three o'clock, 
184 North Avenne 
Christmas tree 

The envelope which contains the invitation should be 
addressed to ‘‘ Frederick Warren,” and an answer must be 
sent by him immediately, written in the same form, and 
reading, 

Frederick Warren 
accepts with pleasure 
(or regrets that he is obliged to decline] 
Marion Griswold's 

kind invitation for Tnesday afternoon, December twenty-fourth, 

at three o'clock. 

After all the acknowledgments are received prepara 
tions may be begun. In the first place, a suitable gift 
should be provided for each child, and while this may be 
as fine as the means of the donor will allow, it is quite as 
well to give simple little presents, carefully selected, that 
each may get what he or she can enjoy and wants, and 
all sharing alike, that there may be no feeling of jealousy 
or rivalry. These gifts are each wrapped in tissue-paper, 
tied with a gay ribbon, and a Christmas-card with the 
name of the person it is intended for is tucked in each 
package 

The next thing is to prepare the house. The floor of 
the room where the children are to play and where the 
tree will stand should be covered with crash, as the hard- 
wood or carpet would suffer. All ornaments and any- 
thing breakable should be carefully put out of reach, and 
plenty of low seats and chairs provided both in this room 
and the room where the supper will be served. The dec- 
orations all over the house should be suggestive of the 
season, made of greens and holly and mistletoe wrought 
into wreaths, garlands, stars, and all the lovely Christmas 
emblems, with bright red satin ribbon to macth the shin- 
ing holly-berries, and perhaps an occasional bit of light 
pink or blue to contrast prettily with the delicate mistle- 
toe. In the room where the tree is to stand the greens 
can be hung everywhere—on the walls, over the doorways 
aud mantel, under the chandelier and gas - burners, and 
wherever it is possible to have them. And here the lights 
ean be red candles or under red shades. Then we come 
to the tree itself 

Before starting on this labor it is important to be sure 
that the tree has a firm foundation of iron or wood, which 
should be concealed with sheets or any white material ar- 
ranged gracefully under the green boughs to represent 
snow. Then, starting at the upper branches, the tree 
is dressed downward. A wax angel ora star is suspended 
from the ceiling over it, and a glittering ornament put on 
the very top and on all the branches, and from one to the 
other strings of shining beads are festooned, and the glit- 
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tering metallic ornaments are.everywhere hung. These 
are reflectors of every size and shape, and anything which 
will give light and color and brilliancy. Then the can- 
dies are put on carefully, where there will be no dan- 
ger of setting fire to anything when lighted. To avoid 
the possibility of any accident, however, some one must 
be ready, at the time of the celebration, with a wet 
sponge on a long stick, whose sole duty is to watch the 
lights and quietly and quickly extinguish any little con 
flagration. When at last the tree is finished and loaded 
with all that it is possible to put on it—and there can 
hardly be too much on the sides which show—the final 
touch is to throw over all shower after shower of the 
sparkling tinsel which comes for the purpose, and will 
shine and glitter when the tree is lighted. The decora- 
tion being now completed, the result will show that it all 
has been well done by some one with an artistic eye and 
skilled hand. 

The preparations for the supper, the service, etc., do 
not differ from those necessary for other occasions, except 
that the requirements and limitations of the small guests 
must always be remembered, and also what will appeal to 
them in the way of decorations as well as food. 


On the afternoon of the long-looked-for day the little 


hostess of the occasion is ready to greet her guests, arrayed 
very simply but daintily in a dress of white nainsook, 
or any otber appropriate material, trimmed with delicate 
embroidery or narrow real Jace and fancy stitching. She 
wears no ornaments but the little sash-pins and pretty be- 
coming ribbon bows, and there is nothing in any way no 
ticeable about her attire except its exquisite fineness and 
pretty style; for until she emerges from the nursery and 
school-room the properly trained little damsel of to-day 
is allowed no frills and furbelows. 

The small guests who arrive are divested of their out- 
door garments by the nurses or parents, who attend them 
in the dressing - room, and are ready at the stated hour 
to meet their little hostess in the reception-room and greet 
ber properly there. Like her, the girls are clad in white 
or in delicate-colored China silks, made simply, and the 
boys in kilts or miniature trousers, with full blouse waists 
of fine white material made with large sailor collar and 
turn-back cuffs, trimmed with embroidery, the black stock- 
ings, patent-leather ties, and big neck-tie completing their 
costumes. 

In the room into which they are at first ushered there 
is no sign of the tree, but soon after all have gathered 
some one starts a well-known carol, and, finding their 
voices, the little people forget to be shy or embarrassed, 
and are ready to fall into line and march into the room 
where the tree is displayed. 

Here all is rather dark, which adds to the mystery made 
by the closed folding-doors or the drawn curtains which 
screen the tree from view. There is a pause of a few 
minutes as the children scramble into the low seats, and 
then, at a given signal, the tree is revealed, and no won- 
der an appreciative murmur of approval breaks from the 
small throats as it stands before them in all its glory and 
sparkling light. 

Presently a veritable Santa Claus appears, clad in furs, 
with pack and beard, just as jolly and rosy as the dear lit- 
tle old man was ever supposed to be, who greets his ad- 
mirers with a cheery speech of welcome, and then prepares 
to unload his pack, bringing out something for every one, 
and adding to the pretty package which he puts into 
each little outstretched hand a basket or cornucopia from 
the tree, filled with simple candy, and a bunch of holly 
tied with a bright ribbon bow. All this takes time, for 
each gift has to be opened and displayed and admired. 
But when all are finally distributed, and the lights are 
turned up in the room and the candles on the tree ex- 
tinguished, it is time for games or dancing, or perhaps a 
Panch and Judy show, or, best of all, a prestidigitator 
may present himself, dressed in a jolly clown’s costume, 
and for another hour keep the littie company enthralled 
with bis wonderful skill,.and the funny gifts and absurd 
little trinkets, which are discovered in the most extraor 
dinary places or appear by wild magic, and; strange to say, 
in such a way and by such means that no one is forgotten 
or overlooked 

After this part of the entertainment is over it is time 
for the music to play another march, and the little people 
to choose partners and walk together into the supper-room, 
where the table, well laden with fare, most attractive 
to view, but simple in kind and variety, is shown. There 
may be one long table with seats all around it, or the seats 
may be placed against the wall, or there may be several 
small tables, where each little party can be served and 
watched over separately. 

All here is also significant of the season. The room 
is hung with greens, and the table decorated with holly, 
and red candles burning under red shades, and platters 
of tiny sandwiches tied with red ribbon. The cake is 
frosted in all kinds of Christmas devices, and the mot- 
toes and favors heaped on the tuble are suggestive of 
snow and Santa Claus and Christmas. Even the ice- 
cream, when it appears, is in the form of a Christmas tree, 
or ofasleigh with reindeer, and Santa Claus sitting inside, 
made of different colored ices; or if the little people are 
served to individual ices, these are in the shapes of stock- 
ings, bunches of holly, ete. The eatables are very sim- 
ple, consisting of sandwiches, with a cup of bouillon or 
plain cocoa, perhaps chicken or oysters in some plain 
mode of cooking, and ice-cream and cake. To finish off, 
a Jack Horner pie may be passed, made of paper to repre- 
sent frosting put over a large tin pan or dish, from the 
top of which 7 pieces of ribbon come through slits 
cut in the paper for them. As each little person pulls 
a piece of ribbon and the top comes off, the cake is found 
to be only a covering for a lot of little parcels, each tied 
to the other end of the piece of ribbon. At last all is over, 
and, arrayed in their motto-caps, the guests enjoy some 
more dancing or games, aud then finally take their depart- 
ure, after they have made their adieux and expressed 
their ma in the entertainment by a few words to 
their little hostess, well laden with the different trophies, 
and assisted by their respective maids and nurses, who were 
themselves not forgotten, each having received a box of 
candy from the tree and a share of the supper. 

For the older people, who remain to make merry after 
their little ones’ have gone, or perhaps before, a simple 
feast must also be provided, and nothing is better or more 
appropriate than the old-fashioned fare of eggnog and 
fruit cake. The drink must be well concocted, delicious 
in taste and pleasing to view, foaming and frothing in a 
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big punch-bowl, and the cake must be rich, and suggestive 
ot weddings and all good things. Then, as they drink to 
the occasion and the health of the children whom they 
have made happy, the parents and elders will feel that 
they too have a right to be glad, and are blessed by the 
sweet Christmas spirit of love and good-will. 

ANNA WENTWoRTH SEARS. 





\ J. HEN December appears upon the calendar the cy 

cling days of the season in this neighborhood are 
trnly numbered. Last year was exceptionally favorable, 
because there was no snow until nearly the end of the 
month, but that cannot be counted upon to occur again. 
Even if the ground is in good condition, the wind is apt 
to be piercingly cold, which is enough to deter the major- 
ity from venturing out for a ride of any distance. But if 
one has not many demands upon her time, and is at liber- 
ty to mount and be off whenever she pleases, she can keep 
watch of the weather, and pick out many mild days on 
which a ride would be thoroughly enjoyable. 

Those who are possessed of enthusiasm enough to go 
forth in spite of the cold certainly have their reward. 
The country is still beautiful at this time of year, though 
its aspect is so different from the one it presented in sum 
mer. Nearly all the leaves have fallen from the trees, 
and the graceful lines of the trunks and branches are 
sharply defined against the sky. Views which were hid- 
den and quite unsuspected when the foliage was dense 
now stand forth clearly. 

Although the exercise of pedalling is an excellent thing 
to warm one up, it is necessary to dress pretty heavily 
when starting on a trip. When you stop to rest for a bit, 
as you will be obliged to do frequently if you are riding 
against a strong head-wind, the cold will be very unplea 
sant, unless you are well protected. Most cyclists agree 
that it is better to wear warm woollen under-clothes, and a 
sweater, chamois jacket, or something of that sort under 
the waist or jacket of the suit, than to put on an extra 
coat outside. This, unless very short indeed, is always 
bulky, and in the way when the rider is on the wheel. 
Still, if one thinks it more prudent to carry something 
extra to put on when making a halt, she can bundle up 
her coat and tie it to the handle-bars. 

If the wind is blowing directly in one’s face it is apt to 
be disagreeable, and a veil does afford some protection. 
In that case it would be excusable, though for any other 
reason than that of utility a veil is an article of dress that 
looks decidedly out of place on a bicycle-rider. 

Keeping a bicycle clean and in perfect condition for 
riding is a task which requires some time and a fre- 
quent and thorough inspection of all parts of the ma- 
chine. Many women are so averse to undertaking it 
that, if there is no member of the family upon whom they 
feel at liberty to call to do the work, they keep their 
wheels at a bicycle academy, where the attendants do all 
cleaning and repairing. There are many disadvantages 
connected with this method. If one wants her bicycle in 
a hurry, the delay which must ensue before she can get to 
the azademy and be attended to by the usually busy em- 
ployés is rather trying. Then at the end of a long ride, 
when she would be glad to dismount at her own door, she 
must stop at the academy, leave the wheel, and complete 
the journey home on foot. 

If it is done often, perhaps after every ride, the clean* 
ing need take very little time and trouble. It is when 
dirt and rust have been allowed to accumulate in all the 
various places where they gather that the owner has some 
excuse for gazing at her property in despair. And clean- 
ing the machine when it is brought in does not mean 
simply whisking off the dust from the handle-bars, mud 
guards, and frame. The part which ought to receive the 

reatest’attention, the chain, is not conspicuous, but if its 
inks are clogged easy running is out of the question, and 
the greatest possible difference is observable in the effort 
necessary to propel the bicycle. When there are skirt- 
guards around the chain, it is impossible to get at it un- 
less the machine is turned upside down. Then, by re- 
volving the rear wheel slowly, each part of the chain may 
be cleaned in the open space between the end of the guard 
and the hub of the wheel. With the bicycle in this posi 
tion, however, care ought to be taken that the handle-bars 
and saddle rest on something soft, or they will become bad 
ly scratched. Each link of the chain should first be thor- 
oughly freed from dirt, and then lubricated sparingly with 
graphite. This is usually considered better than oil, be- 
cause it is not so apt to collect dust when on the road. 
After the chain is finished, the hubs, spokes, valves, and 
all nickelled parts should be cleaned with oily cloths, and 
well rubbed to give them the proper polish. A little 
brush will reach many places better than a cloth. But it 
is not necessary to do thisevery time. Often, if there has 
not been much dust, it will be sufficient to wipe all the 
parts carefully, without using lubricant, except where it 
may be seen to be actually needed. Occasionally, but 
only at long intervals, the machine ought to be taken apart 
in order to get at the ball bearings and places which can- 
not otherwise be cleaned. 

A cyclist of experience was quoted recently as say- 
ing that it was safe to ride up any hill as long as you 
were able to breathe through your nose. When the 
exertion became so great that you were compelled to 
breathe through your mouth, then, he said, it was time to 
get off and walk. ‘This isa good rule. There are a great 
mapy riders who need to observe it, or some similar one, 
to act as a check upon their too lofty ambition. It is a 
common occurrence to see people pumping desperately 
along up hill, with every appearance of weariness and dis- 
comfort, rather than “‘ give up,” as they term it, and dis- 
mount. There is absolutely no sense in riding after it 
becomes an effort and a strain. It is easy to tell by one’s 
feelings when that point is reached, and no matter how 
often it happens, that is the time for walking. If you 
have not as much endurance as some one else, over-strain- 
ing is a poor way to cultivate it. A much better one will 
be discovered .. regular, steady exercise within the limits 
of caution and common-sense. ApbELIA K. Brarnerp. 
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Royal Baking Powder is an 
absolutely pure cream of tar- 
tar powder, analyzed and 
recommended by the Health 
Officers of London, New 
York, Boston, Chicago, etc., 
who praise it highly for its 
marvelous purity and leaven- 
ing strength. Its use is a safe- 
guard against the alum bak- 
ing powders of which the 
market is full and which are 
known to make dangerously 
unwholesome food. Royal 
Baking Powder makes fin- 
est flavored, lightest, sweet- 
est and most delicious food, 
and imparts to it positively 
anti-dyspeptic qualities. x 
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AZALEA DESIGN. 


See illustration on page 1082 


THIS design is for solid silk embroidery 

upon silk or satin material, and is to be 
done in colors representing the natural tints 
of the flowers. Three shades of pink, one 
of them approaching copper-color, one silk 
of wood-color, and two shades of green will 
ve necessary. The darkest pink or 2opper 
is for the tubes of the flowers and buds. 
The medium, shade for the closed cone of 
the buds, with the opening lines in copper. 
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The palest pink, for the face of the mo of Gop OR Siver-ware _ 
flower, with a few stitches of yellow worked S EVERLASTING WAEN 


in at the hollow of the centre. The stamens 

also are to be worked in the copper red. ; SILVER TR ON 
The stems in wood-color, and the leaves in 7 I 

one or other of the greens. The design can >} . 

be used with or without the narrow border, He 

and is suitable for any place where a piece of see 
fine silk embroidery is required. It calls, 
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sik } Sat A warm shampoo with Cuticura Soap, and 
POLISH | & a single application of Cuticura (ointment), 


the great skin cure, clear the scalp and hair of 
Is usep Exctusivecy. crusts, scales, and dandruff, allay itching, soothe 


however, for good stitching and a good se- : , wi irritation, stimulate the hair follicles, and nour- 
lection of color. If desired, it can be used IT NEVER SCRATCHES, ; ish the roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair, 
for a decoration panel in oils upon canvas or : EVER WEARS, + Le witha clean, wholesome scalp, when all else fails, 


wood. CaNDAcE WHEELER. y It’s UNLIKE OTAERS. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TURKEY. . = — FiLectro Siticon Co, New Your. i F RUG & CHEM. ConP., Sole Props, Boston, U. B. A. 
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I is a foregone conclusion that no turkey p $OOO0000000000000000000000 > 4 

at this season can be too old or too big. 4 Wi Wi > 4 

The size of the oven is all 4hat has to be e ‘ith or ithout } 

considered. What says the little white note 3 Sage is the way we are seasoning z 

which falls out of the box. o SAUSAGES, ; 3 

@ « suficient recommendstion’” Write tor cur price lst. ‘We @ 
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n the oven, and to be eure and Jet the bird cook four ——— — — $$ 
or five hours. The steam will make the turkey as 
tender as a partridge.” 


The directions which Cousin Mary sends 

















are as explicit as need be. There came a g¢e PERE EEEEEEEEEEEEE 
simpler gift along with the turkey in the & . 
hamper. which, if not elegant, was very good. a 
Narrow bags, about two inches by ten, had GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. * GWVE Ou Z, Ou f 0 
been stuffed with highly seasoned sausage Call and inspect the newly invented patent * 
meat,.and dipped in boiling lard, which | Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for ¢ 
hermetically sealed them so they could pn RN rent wd 4 - 
safely be bung in the cellar for several — 4 Pianos, all warranted fixe their new e ‘ 
months, disappearing one at a time when anos. Also, second-hand Pianos of other & Uu ASS LH COHST CVUTH 
needed as an accompaniment to buckwheat | make, in perfect order, at low figures. te 
cakes. | © 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 B thst, | $ 
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: e Have you ever 


been in a store 
exclusively devoted to the sale of Cut Glass? 
Have you any idea what is made in Cut Glass? If ¢ 
you cannot call, write us for a pamphlet. ¢ 
j * 
4 , TRADE e 
DORFLINGER'S 9%, C.Dorflinger & Sons, ‘ 
AMERICAN b 4 915 Broadway (near 21st St), © 
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CUT GLASS. MARK. New York. 
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| Bi ROA | In Buying a Piano or an Organ 
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instruments par excellence. Old pianos or organs taken in exchange. 
Instruments sold for cash or easy payments. 


Catalogues and full information sent free. 


Mason’ Hanlin Co. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Rae's Lucca Oil 


The Perfection of Olive Oil 
TeaIaIEIEee—————— ay 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Cr and sweet, is one of the most 
of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 

sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 


and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. 








Lundborg’s Perfumes, etc., are always in chaste and artistic 
packages corresponding with their quality, which is unsur- 
passed, and make most acceptable gifts for any season and 
especially at 


CHRISTTIAS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 
Ss. RAE & Cco., 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 
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A MID-DAY REST IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDI 
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CATHEDRAL, LONDON.—From a Parntine sy Lance Cacxin. 








HINTS FOR CHRISTMAS BUYERS. 
BY CLARE BUNCE 


T has been said, and doubtless wisely, that the ideal gift 
embodies no use; that it should be « thing of rare beau- 
ty, of infinite grace, but serve no plebeiau end of service. 
Use and beauty, however, are so deftly combined in these 
days, and, this year in particular, are so blended into ove, 
that the rule becomes a difficult one to follow. ‘To be 
sure, the line can be drawn and purely decorative objects 
can be found, but those of service are so attractive, and 
appeal so completely to one’s sense of fitness, that there 
is constant temptation to overstep the mark. In the case 
of a gentleman sending greeting to his ladylove, or even 
to a valued friend, the rigid rule might well be borne in 
mind, but between women folk or members of the family 
group it would seem quite possible to modify its stricture 
und still keep well within the lines of good taste. 

The two real novelties of a purely ornamental sort are 
the blue Rook wood pottery and the Doulton-Holbein, and 
were there a thousand from which to choose scarcely one 
could be found more delicate in color than the one, more 
vigorously splendid than the other, ' 

ror years we have been proud, and justly so, of our 
purely vational faience, but until now its colors have all 
veen of the deep rich reds, browns, and greens. Quite 
recently the lovely blue was put upon the market, and it 
seems to have come just in time for the popular craze, 
Dellt is the pottery par excellence in the fashionable world, 
and al! sorts of fine blue wares seem to shive by its light, 
as it were, In themselves and of themselves they are 
lovely in the extreme, but the fact of being the vogue 
gives them additional value as gifts. The blue Rookwood 
retains all the essential characteristics of the warmer tones 
and shows the same perfection of treatment. 

rhe Doulton - Holbein, while essentially different, is 
equally delightful and welcome as a new thing is sure to 
be at Christinas-tide. It is substantial, as is all the Doul- 
ton ware, but, as its name suggests, owes its inspiration to 
the great painter's work. 11 is splendid, rich in color and 
in treatment, in every way a complete contrast to the 
dainty blue ware. Yet the two are the leading novelties 
of the season iu tine potiery, and are quite similur in price. 
Eight dollars will purchase a good specimen of ether, 
while at the same time many mes that amount can be 
expended 

Cult glass is now more splendid than it has been in years 
past, and is shown in greater variety both of pattern and 
shape. One of the very lutest objects is the flask for mas- 
culine use. It is to be seen with a silver stopper, and is 
altogether a most elegant trifle, which need not cost more 
than six dollars, while at the same time it can be made to 
touch almost any figure one may elect. 

Cigur-jars ure novel also, and in the brilliant glass are so 
handsome as to be attractive quite apart from their use. 
Nevertheless, the fact that one will keep fifty cigars in 
perfect condition is sure to commend itself to the mascu- 
line mind, and every woman knows how much more dif- 
ficult is the selection of gifts for men than for women folk. 
‘The jar sells for ten dollars and even less in some simple 
designs, and, as was stated in the beginning, is a thing of 
real beauty so clear and brilliant is the glass. ’ 

Rock crystal is almost entirely new to this market. A 
few pieces have been imported and sold at high prices, 
but this year for the first time it is made at home, and is 
offered at compuratively low prices... The glass is some- 
what heavy but perfectly clear, and the decoration seems 
to combine etching with cutting in a way-to produce a 
most fascinating effect. A jug of moderate size costs nine 
dollars, so that even now it is far removed from cheap- 
ness, aud belongs among the more select varieties of table- 
ware 

The miniature seems to be of all forms of decoration 
the one preferred for objects upon which it is a possi- 
ble thing. ‘The very last development is the miniature 
purse, but there are a whole host so decorated from which 
to choose. 

Famous French beauties, notably Madame Récamier 
and the ill-fated Marie Antoinette, seem to be given first 
place, but there is a goodly showing of purely imagina- 
tive heads. The purse is made of fine jizard-skin, and 
closely resembles the familiar one with the tiny watch. 
The exquisite face of some fair woman has supplanted 
the prosaic timepiece, that is all; but the change means 
that the price has run way up to sixty dollars and there- 
abouts 

Miniature buckles or belt clasps, too, are new and make 
lovely gifts for young girls. fn price they range from 
nive to fifteen dollars, aud may safely be said to be de- 
lightful at every stage. One of the higher-priced sort 
shows a setting of carved gold plated upon silver, and is 
seen on a belt of soft creamy white. Various colors in 
the belting are to be found as a matter of course, but no 
one acts as a more perfect fit for the clasp than pure 
white. 

Change-purses, themselves made of pure gold or silver, 
with heads set in the clasps,and most exquisite vinaigreties 
with similar devices as stoppers, are also seen, and go to 
make up the almost endless number of objects on which 
this most popular form of decoration is to be found. 

Russian enamel, or enamel copied after the Russian— 
for of late we make our own—is auother extremely elegant 
and most popular adornment for numbers of beautiful 
things shown in honor of Santa Claus. One of the new- 
est is a bag of the chitelane order made of heavy silk 
or velvet, and showing a clasp of the gorgeous enamel. 
It is designed to hang from my lady's belt, and to keep 
safe her purse, her dainty handkerchief, and the like; but 
it has become an object of so great value as to require 
guarding for its own sake. From twenty-five dollars to 
seventy-five is the price given, and even at the lowest the 
bag is a really splendid affair. 

Biotograph - frames, belt-clasps, spoons and ladles of 
varying use, all are secn in the wonderful blues and trans- 
lucent reds that seem more like jewels than enamel ; but 
the latest development on an extravagant scale is the 
making of stands in place of saucers for the tiny coffee- 
cups of after-dinner use. 

These are certainly exquisite. They show perfect col- 
oring and graceful shape. The cup rests within and is 
handileless, the stand being supplied with the handle, and 
all being raised to the lips. A complete service showing 
the cups, stands, spoons, and server runs way up into the 
hundreds in price, but is to be valued as an art product, 
even though its‘ possession be left to the few. 
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Fire etching bas been given a decided impetus, and with 
its belp some strikingly artistic bits of furniture are of- 
fered as gifts that cannot go amiss. Koran stands, or 
stands made after their style, make most delightful pho- 
tograph-holders or engraving-stands, and can be purchased 
fur six dollars. The burnt etching seems singularly har- 
mouious with the general style of the stand, and the whole 
has an antique effect difficult to produce by any other 
means. A mirror, oblong in shape and of generous size, 
sells for nine dollars, and a dressing-table that seems to 
speak of ages past and gone, so wonderfully rich are its 
tints, for thirty, while smaller articles can be had for cor- 
respondingly smaller sums. 

lu ali the wonderfully quaint effect remains, and as they 
are shown this season for the first time, they can safely 
be suid to be novelties, and so to fill the one overwheln- 
ing need. * A thing of beauty is a joy forever” ig the 
axiom that once was taught; but while these special ob- 
jects combine uovelty with beauty, the demand of the age 
seems to be for the new whether it be beautiful or not. 

Simpler and less costly gifts showing etched orpamenta- 
tion are to be found by the score, anu, although possibly 
not so entirely new~as the furniture and mirrors, fill a 
more general need; for in this world the purses of limited 
power far exceed in number those of Fortunatus’ make. 
Among these latter some few real novelties are shown, 
however, and it is quite possible to find tasteful remem- 
brances taade from both sole-leather and ooze or undressed 
call-skin. 

A pretty trifle that is sure of a place on any lady's desk 
is au appuiutment card, Which provides for all the days of 
the week. It costs only two doitars, yet is artistic as well 
as useful, so tbat even the strict rule of making a gift for 
its beauty alove might allow of including it and sundry 
other devices of a similar sort. 

But a decoration known as Delft, and that is an out- 
growth of the mania for the pretty, is still more novel, 
although it scarcely can be said to resemble the famous 
Dutch vases and plaques, for it is sketched ou blue linea 
in white paint. 

it is extremely dainty, nevertheless, and makes one more 
acceptable decoration trom which to select. Whole sets 
for the w-iting-desk can be purchased for five dollars, and 
single pieces, such as a calendar, blotter, and the like, for 
sucu small sums as fifty and seventy-five ceuts. 

Silver is always productive of good things. This year 
the list is only a little longer than heretofore. For all 
good men who smoke, and their name is legion, there are 
new things and good things by the score. 

A whole Colonial outtit, including tray, spirit-lamp, ash- 
receiver, matcl-box, and cigar-boider, can be bought for 
ninety-five dollars, a tobacco-jar with a top which forms 
an asli-receiver for thirty dollars, aud ove showing an 
enamelled cover with a suitable smoker's desigu for forty- 
five, while a dainty cigarette-box, cedar-lined, is scarcely 
more than half that price. 

ps and trays are of all sorts and all values, but these 
few objects are new, and accordingly their price is rather 
more tuan that of good but familiar things. 

In woman's realm greater moderation reigns. The 
latest and most charming berry forks, showing the ripe 
strawberry and its dainty leaf in each handle, are sold tor 
sixteen dollars a dozen, and the very newest lea-strainer, 
which is a miniature basket of silver with a handle of 
ivory, requires only an outlay of four. 

As # mutter of fact the market is well supplied. Christ- 
mus buyers have need only to fix each upon ber own limit 
and to abide thereby. For fifty cenis some attractive trifle 
can be bought. For fifty dollars a gift of elegance can be 
selected with ease. Between the two is infinite variety. 
Wisdom and peace do but demand that when oue dollar 
is the limit of outlay objects worth ten Limes the sum shall 
be ignored. Weariness uud exhaustion are the only results 
of the continued attempt to make one stretch itself into 
five. Good taste and a kind heart will be sure to find 
something suitable, let the limit be what it may. If the 
struggle to emulate a richer neighbor, or to make a more 
pretentious showing could but be eliminated from the 
seagon of peace and good-will, how much bappier we all 
should be, how much more truly merry our Christmas day! 


FARM LIFE ON THE GIUDECCA., 
I 


Cees few persons, particularly those 
who are able to spend but a few days in Venice, get 
a true idea of the place. It must of necessity be an out- 
sider's view, from a gondola, as one floats dreamily along 
the canals, where for the moment the realities, respousi- 
bilities, and vexations of ordinary every-day life are hap- 
pily forgotten. But should one stay long enough in Ven- 
ice, one would soon discover that there, as everywhere 
else in the world, people work and plod and suffer, and 
make sacrifices, and cheat and lie and steal, and are sick 
and die, and that life is, on the whole, quite as sad and 
earnest a matier as it is anywhere else in the world. 

As iu every other Continental town, there is in Venice 
the American and English colony. Here they are invari- 
ably regarded as ‘* Forestieri,” or strangers, and for this 
reason it is difficult for them ever to become intimate 
with the natives. Still, the foreigner is a subject of un- 
failing interest to the Venetian, who is, if nothing else, a 
born gossip. One’s servants talk as no other beings in the 
world talk, so that one’s affairs are noised abroad, and are 
often the chief subject of conversation in the little squares 
where these people meet daily. An expressive Italian 
word, or Venetian word, Chackala, when pronounced as it 
is spelled, gives one a fair notion of the sounds produced 
at these symposiums. It is not only the women who 
indulge in this luxury of speech, but the gondoliers also, 
who literally chatter from morning to night when off 
duty; and as they read but little, their conversation must 
naturally have for its basis the persons and things which 
they observe and hear. Americans who live among these 
people say that after a while ove grows accustomed to the 
superlative degree, which is the universal Italiau part of 
speech; and one also learns that in order to exact obedi- 
ence from one’s servants one must adopt this exaggerated 
fashion, aud must always pitch one’s own voice iu a very 
high key. Anything like gentle or mild speech would 
produce positively no effect. One also learns regretfull 
to doubt the truth of any statement, and, in fact, to loo 
upon these Venetians very much as the audience regards 
the chorus in an opera—spectacular and effective, but 
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without any moral msibility. Their charm of man- 
ner compensates largely for the lack of directness of state- 


ment, and the universal and untiring thoughtfulness and 
unselfishness of the domestics by whom one is so plea- 
suntly and politely served are most delightful. 

The beautiful gardens in Venice are only discovered 
when one gets to know the homes of the people who live 
there, as are, as a rule, hidden away from view be- 
hind the palaces or high walls which one sees from one’s 
gondola. On the Giudecca there are two very beautiful 
gardens, quite the finest in Venice. In old times the pa- 
tricians a omeneey oo = summer resort. It is 
a natural i , Separa’ rom the cit by av 
wide canal, and it is only about six mhoaten’ diknanes tip 
boat from the Square of St. Mark. The rich merchants 
formerly built paiaces on this island, with enormous gar- 
dens, and these were their homes in the warmer months. 
These good old days of prosperity have passed away, and 
the present Venetians no longer two houses, so 
that now most of the Giudecca palaces have been turned 
into warehouses, public institutions, or barracks. 

One old landmark, however, still remains, the Casa Frol- 
lo, and it has been in the possession of the same family 
three hundred a Here we made our home Jast sum- 
mer for a few happy weeks, and here we enioyed a most 
delightful and unique experience. We had this old palace, 
which was once the country residence of a doge, all to 
ourselves, with all freedom to do exactly as we liked in 
it and with it. From the front of the casa one looked 
over to Venice, with Santa Maria Salute and the domes of 
St. Mark in the middle foreground, and at the back one 
looked out over a great garden to the Adriatic beyond. 
No more lovely or extensive views could be imagined, 
changing as they did with every variation of wind and 
weather. We saw the moon rise out of the sea, and the 
sun set over the city. 

Back of the palace is the lovely old garden, or “ orto,” 
as it is called. It is entered through a formal cortello, or 
court-yard, and by a wrought-iron gate with two stone 
posts capped by dignified marble statues. This old gar- 
den is about ten acres in extent, and is a joy and rest to 
the eye after looking constantly at the water. It is inter- 
sected in every direction by grape arbors, so that one can 
always walk under the shady bowers, which were heavy 
with blossoms and perfume when we were there. The 
grass was filled with poppies, and the purple artichoke 
blossoms added a charming effect of color. Following a 
straight path under the arvors, one reached the sea-wall, 
which is grass-grown, and where at sunset one could sit 
and enjoy the lovely view of the Adriatic, with the re- 
flected rosy lights on the brilliant-colored sails of the fish- 
ing - boats, which come in at this hour from Chioggia. 
Here there are no ill-smelling canals, there are no chatter- 
ing crowds—it is rest and peace and beauty. In June the 
garden is glorified with roses, which grow in great luxuri- 
ance and abundance. ‘The strong salt air seems to give 
strength and color to the blossoms, and they are unusually 
brilliant in hue. In this spot one can easily imagine one's 
self far away from the sea, for in some parts of it the 
Adriatic is completely hidden from view. The birds sing 
sweetly, and the air is literally thick with white butter- 
flies. We hada dairy, too, on this Venetian farm, and got 
delicious cream and butter; we had beehives, and plenty 
ot honey; and we drank the wine made from our own 
grapes. At the extreme end of the garden was the farm- 
er’s cottage—a dismal-looking stone house; but the oecu- 
pant was always smiling and happy when we met him, 
and his big dog and his two little children seemed to love 


him. These congas have a great capacity for enjoyment, - 


and they are born philosophers, making the best of what 
they have, and learning the greatest secret of happiness— 
contentment. 

My fondness for this dear old garden was a source of 
endless amusement to our friends who were with us, and 
one of them, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, wrote for me the 
following lines: 

While others stride the vulgar street 
Or strum the base guitar, 


I seek the garden’s sweet retreat 
And wander wide and far. 


While some are seeking unknown graves 
Or dabbling in wet clay, 
I lay my cheek on Nature's breast, 
y customary way. 
For, oh! I love her, love her so 
scarce can hold my peace ; 
In fuct, my passion every day 
Doth constantly increase. 


For brought in touch, alas, am I 
With minds that never rise 
Above the commonplace canals 

Or crade Vevetian skies— 


Above the fishing-boats, the lace, 
The frescoes of the Saints, 

Adoring Titian or Van Dyck, 
Forgetting Nature paints! 

Bat still, tho’ sad and vexed I am 
To see them go astray, 

I w my cheek on Nature's breast, 

y customary way. 

This sarcastic effusion, however, had no effect upon me, 
and the garden still continued to be an unceasing deligitt. 
There I had the tea served on bright days, and there I 
gathered together my friends who were less fortunate, and 
to whom this bit of green and shade was most refreshing. 
The sea-wall, which, by-the-way was built by _— 
became the meeting-place of many choice spirits, who pro- 
nounced it the loveliest spot in Venice. It has long been 
a favorite resort for artists, and Miss Clara Montalba, 
whose water-colors are so well known all over the world, 
has made ee sketches from this old wall. 

One interesting and strange experience I had in connec- 
tion with this Venetian farm. I asked my Italian teacher, 
who had lived in Venice all her life, to come to our casa 
to lunch, and, strange to say, she had never before been to 
the Giudecca Island, so short a distance by boat from her 
own home. When I took her into the old vegetable 
garden her pleasure and delight were pathetic. She had 
never seen vegetables growing; absolutely she did not 
know a growing cabbage from a potato; and when she 
was told what all these things were, and discovered for 
herself the narrow, graceful green bean hidden away 
under its leaves, she was like a child with a new toy, so 
genuine was her pleasure. 1t seemed hard to believe that 
she had lived for forty years in Venice and had never had 
the curiosity t; go across the wide canal, or to investigate 
what secrets were hidden behind the high garden walls. 

Exzanor V. Hurron. 
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CONCERNING WINTER GARMENTS. 


fe ipproach of autumn means a return of cares to the 


mistress Of a household and the mother of a family 
Unless she is of the exceptional few who know the trials 
vnd delights of a country home of their own, she has proba 
ily bad a season of comparative rest during the summer. If 
shi 8 sought refuge from the heat in a country or seaside 
hotel or boarding-house, she may have missed home com 
forts, but she hus also escaped household cares. The arrival 
of cool weather and the return to the city mean the attack 
f a horde ot duties, all of which conflict, more or less, and 
of which none may be crowded out. The fall house-clean 
ing, the preparation of the children for school, the refresh 
ing of her own wardrobe to an extent that will make het 
presentable during the few weeks when it is too cool for 
summer clothes and too warm for winter garments are but 
1 few of the many tasks awaiting head and hand 
Not until these are accomplished can she turn het 
thoughts to winter dressmaking Sut when the thin cloth 


ing is packed away, the mattings up and the rugs down 
the curtains hung and the furniture uncovered, the children 
settled at school and domestic affairs in smooth running 


order, she begins to plan seriously for the raiment that is to 
keep her children and herself warm and make them pre 
sventable during the coming cold months. The bundles of 
woollens that were packed away carefully in the warm 
spring days that now seem so remote are brought from 
trunk ind bureau drawers and their contents luspec ted 
while a pervasive odor of tar and camphor balls fills the 
house Even when the garments have been beaten and 
hung upon the clothes-line, a day in a closet will reveal the 
mournful fact that the perfume of the moth antidote still 










GC | 
clings to them to make wretched the nostrils of the unfort 
unate wearer and her still less happy neighbors in church, 
theatre, or public conveyance 

Such trifles as this, however, fail to affect seriously the 
woman who is bent upon transforming old clothes into new 
ones. The change in the fashions is so frequent that it is 
sekiom last winter's gown can be worn unaltered except by 
What a pity it is, thinks 
the woman of economical tendencies as she surveys with 
knitted brow the jacket whose arm-holes refuse to admit 
the great puffed sleeves her new gown will have—what a 
pity it is that the fashions so seldom change to accommo 
date people of small means! Why should not the sleeves 
and skirts shrink instead of swell? It is so much easier to 
take out a breadth than to put one in—especially when you 
cannot match the original material. But the progressive 
fashions keep on adding width to width and fulness to ful 
ness in steady extension, and until there is some sign of re 
action all who do not wish to be entirely out of date must 
follow the precept and example that come from Paris. So 
she muses as she puzzles how to put new sleeves into the 
jacket and to make a waist out of a skirt and to rip and 
turn ber last year's cloth gown and fashion it into a school 
frock for her ten-year-old girl. Plates and patterns must 


some Ole who defies the modes 
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be studied for this also, since the styles of the little people 
aré quite as important in their eyes as the latest whims of 
fashion are to their elders 

The making over of frocks and jackets is always trouble 
some enough whether it be for children or for adults, but 
when these frocks or jackets are to be worn in cold weath 
er, it means an incréase of thought and care. For the gar- 
mebts must be warm and yet fit snugly, and give no look 
of clumsiness to the outline of the form, and this is a result 
not easily achieved. It is not so hard to fit the waist of 
the frock, if it is to be worn in a well-heated house, but if it 
is to serve for school wear, where a child is subject to 
draughts and to the sudden changes of temperature inci 
dent to renewing the air of a poorly ventilated room by 
opening the doors and windows, a careful mother wishes to 
add an extra thickness to the ordinary linings. The same 
course must be followed with the jacket, unless this is to 
be of fur or of some material almost as heavy. 

The skirt of a child’s out-door frock also requires an 
interlining unless she is to wear a long coat that comes 
well below the knees. With a reefer jacket such as are 
worn now, there must be some protection for the legs be 
yond even that supplied by flannel drawers and petti 
coats. And since the little maids generally have decided 
opinions as to how their skirts should hang, the interlin 
ing must be one that bas some body. The woman ex- 
perienced in home dressmaking learned this some time ago, 
and she is well aware that ordinary flannel or other wool- 
len will not meet the purpose. Nor will sheet wadding of 
wool or of cotton serve as an interlining for the jacket 
or wrap of either mother or child. It answered well enough 
in the times of close-fitting sleeves and clinging cloaks, but 
with the aggressive styles of the present day, one would in- 

deed be behind the procession who resorted 
to these soft fabrics to obtain either warmth 
or buoyancy for sleeves or skirts. 

It is rather interesting, by-the-way, to note 
that the custom of wearing equestrian tights, 
and thus dispensing with the superfluity of 
under petticoats dear to the past generation, 
has grown rapidly in favor during the reigu 
of the full skirt. Perhaps no one could de 
cide positively which is cause and which ef 

fect—whether the additional breadths were 
put into the outer garment to make up for 
the discarded petticoats, or whether the fal 
ness of the skirt with its lin 
ings and interlinings rendered 
any but close - fitting under 
garments unnecessary 

There is no doubt that the 
full skirt is much warmer than 
one that clings to the form and 
is wrapped about the wear 
er's limbs by every blast that 
blows. The flaring skirt keeps 
the wind at a distance, as it 
were, and its stiffened folds 
not only protect the wearer 
aguinst the cold, but also save 
her many mortifications. No 
ove but a woman who has 
passed through the experience 
knows the anguish of spirit 
she endured when she had to 
go out in a high wind during 
the period of limp skirts. The 
remembrance of her struygles 
to free herself from the mum 
my-like folds that the wind 
swathed about her ankles and 
knees, her frenzied efforts to 
keep her hem below her boot 
tops, the dreadful conscious 
ness that she was a figure of 
fun in the eyes of all that 
passed by, and a mock and a 
jest to irreverent man come 
back like a nightmare to her 
even now that those days of 
distress are past 

The great objection to the 
full skirts, when they 
were first introduced, 
was their weight, as 
a matter of course, 
and this was the 
cause which made 
many women resist 
the fushion for a 
long time. It was no 
light thing, literally, 
for a delicate woman 
to hang upon her 
hips or even from 
her shoulders’ the 
burden of yards upon 
yards of cloth or 
silk as well as the 
weight of an ordi- 
nary living and of 
an interlining that 
weighed more than 
the outer material 
and the silk or percaline lining both put togeth 
er. Now that modistes have recognized this and 
that manufacturers have met the demand for 
loosely woven fabrics and light-weight inter- 
linings the full skirt is robbed of its terrors. 

The home dress- maker knows this, and she 
knows too what is the interlining that combines 
lightness with firmness. She knows it is no 
longer necessary to make a skirt, a frock, or a 
jacket a burden to the wearer in order to keep 
its folds crisp and full. Many other women all 
over the land have learned the same thing, and 
more are learning it every day 

One fact, however, that may not be familiar 
even to those who have long used and appre 
ciated fibre chamois for its stiffness and its elas 
ticity, is that it is a potent protection against 
the cold. The mother who has puzzled her 
brains over the problem of livings and interlin- 
ings, and has wondered how she could secure 
warmth and stiffness for her school-girl’s skirt 
and jacket without making them clumsy, can 
find a solution in the use of the fibre. It is a 
non-conductor, and prevents the avimal warmth 
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from leaving the body as effectually as it keeps the cold from 
striking through it. Yet it is not injurious to the wearer, 
as unperforated chamois would be, because it is an absorb 
ent, and will not refuse to take perspiration after the map- 
ner of a highly glazed fabric 

But, says some one who is anxious to know all the faults 
and virtues of an article before accepting it, will not the use 
of this interlining add to the apparent size of the person 
who puts it in a jacket? While it may be excellent in a 
skirt and even in a full sleeve, will it not give too much 
bulk to any but a slender figure if it is used as an interlin 
ing to a waist ? 

This is a pertinent question and an important one, too, to 
the woman whose chief object in life is to keep her belt 
line within a certain limit. The query is easily answered 
Fibre chamois does not add to the size. It is so flexible, so 
light, that while it does all that is claimed for it in the way 
of warmth and stiffness, it takes up no perceptible space as 
au interlining. Even the stout woman may wear it without 
fear that she will look larger because of it. In this it has a 
decided advantage over any other lining of equal or even of 
inferior warmth. Sheet wool wadding has been until now 
the best interlining for warmth, but its bulk has always been 
its greatest disadvantage. Fibre chamois can be used in its 
place, and while the wearer will never miss the wool so far 
as the comfort it gave is concerned, she will miss pleasantly 
the clumsiness that was inseparably connected with its use. 

If especial stress is laid upon this peculiarity of fibre 
chamois it is because so many women are seeking vainly for 
an interlining that possesses warmth without bulk, The 
quest is not confined to women who have a generous share 
of what Du Maurier’s Laird calls ‘‘ong bong pwong.” Even 
a slender girl desires a trim figure, and if she wishes to add 
the roundness that she lacks she will endeavor to do it by 
some method that will not give to her form the bunchy ef 
fect that is produced by a thickly-lined jacket. Now that 
the winter fashions seem to indicate that jackets will be 
much worn for a number of months to come, it is well to 
learn all possible secrets from the tailor or dress-maker that 
will enable the- home sewing woman to imitate the models 
she sees in the shop-windows or to make use of the pat 
terns that come to her with her Bazar 
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The warmth of this interlining makes it of service 
in every part of the outer attire. No one is sur 
prised to learn that it is admirable for jackets, 
cloaks, sleeves, waists, and women’s skiris. Its 
value as an under petticoat when lined with per 
caline or sateen and covered or faced and ruffled 
with silk has already been noted in these columns, 
This kind of skirt is also admirable for little girls 
to wear as a balmoral with those of their frocks 
which.are left over from last season and so lack 
crinoline, or to give added warmth under a dress- 
skirt of light-weight goods. A rather unusual use 
has been made of it, however, by some mothers who 
have their boys’ every-day, school, and play clothes 
made at home, and who have introduced a 
thickness of the fibre into the stout trousers 
that are to be worn by the youngsters when 
skating or sledding or engaged in other frosty 
pastimes. The fibre chamois keeps them 
warm, and its absorbent quality prevents any 
sudden chill if they stop to rest and ‘‘ coo! off” 
when over-heated by play. Such an added 
protection is more, useful to the small boy 
who wears the short reefer or ‘* pea-jacket” 
now the fashion, than to the one who is en- 
cased in an overcoat that reaches to the knees 
or in an ulster that goes to the ankles. Even 
with these long garments, however, the aver- 
age small boy has a nonchalant fashion of 
neglecting to fasten the buttons that hold the 
garment together below the waist, and coasts 
or slides with his coat-skirts flapping freely in 
the breeze and his legs as exposed to The cold 
as though his outer wraps ended at the belt. 
One or two other mothers of a practical turn 
have had vests made of the fibre 
for their boys and girls in the style 
of the old-fashioned spencer or of 
the chamois jacket These cxn be 
readily slipped on under the boy's 
jacket or the girl’s dress-body or 
shirt-waist, and add immeasurably 
to their comfort on those piercing 
winter days when the frosty breath 
of Boreas makes its way through 
fur wraps and beaver overcoats. 

There are even men who have 
been so much impressed by the 
value of fibre chamois as a retainer 
of the animal heat of the body as 
to have an interlining of it put into 
their winter coats. It is especially 
useful to men who engage in out- 
door pursuits or sports w here they 
do not care to be cumbered with 
an overcoat. Its place is admir 
ably taken, so far as the comfort 
of the upper part of the body is 
concerned, by an ordinary sack 
coat of winter weight interlined 
with fibre chamois or worn over 
an under jacket of this material. 


America’s FAVORITE. | 
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Will give the wearer satisfaction every time. 
If not for sale at your dealer's, send $1.25 to | 
BRIDGEPOKT CORSET CO., 
FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, 
85 Leonard St., New York. 


The New Manhattan | 
Mohair Skirt 


Shrunk and 
Fast Color 
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HARPER’S BAZAR ADVERTISER 










































Importer and Maker of 





Sealskin Coats and Jackets, 
Persian-Lamb Jackets, 


Lamb, Mink, Stone Marten, Hudson Bay and Russian Sables. 
Imported Cloaks and Wraps for Carriage and the Opera. 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 


Skins and Trimmings for Tailors and Makers of Robes et Manteaux. 


Telephone 656—18th. 


gwen Outfits, Capes, Collars, and Gloves. 





Shopper 
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RICH FURS | 


24 E. 23rd St., Madison Square, South, N. Y. 


Sealskin Capes, trimmed with Chinchilla, | 
BROAD-TAIL SABLES, AND IMPERIAL ERMINE. 


Collarettes and Marie Antoinette Collars, very “chic” in design, of Persian 







Pleased : 
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The cost of fibre chamois is much below that of any 
of the other interlinings that are purchased for their 
warmth. The home dressmaker feels she can be 
“lavish within the limits of a guinca” when she is 
able to secure a sixty-four-inch wide interlining at 
thirty-five cents a yard. Among the four colors in 
which it comes, natural or écru, slate, brown, and 
black, she is pretty sure to find an available shade. 
The écru is the best for the undervests, and for the 
sleeve and waist lining in light-colored gowns. For 
an interlining to a thick gown or jacket the color is of 
less consequence than the weight, and here there are 
three grades to choose from. Perhaps the best for 
the last-named purpose is the medium weight, No. 
20, or even the lightest, No. 10. No. 30 is the heaviest 
quality, and is better for facings for skirts, or for 
the lining of the small boy’s trousers, than the other 
qualities, This number should also be employed 
for the places that have hitherto been filled by canvas 
and crinoline, and in stiffening cuffs, collars, pocket- 
flaps, revers, and the like. 

No one who has used fibre-chamois needs to be re- 
assured as to its elasticity and non-crushable qualities, 
A fibre that possesses enough spring not to be injured 
by packing, crowding, and jamming is sure to be 
popular. When a woman has once made her way 
through a crowd at a fashionable church wedding, 
a railway station, or a theatre, and emerged to find her 
bouffant sleeves and swelling skirts as crisp and firm 
as when they went in, she is not likely to 
conceal from her sister-women the name of 
the interlining that has preserved her finery 
Intact. 

The qualities that make fibre chamois 
unique among interlinings are conspicuous 
by their absence from the many imitations 
of it that are sold by unscrupulous salesmen 
to a confiding public. It is possibly asking 
too much of poor human nature 
to demand that it should not 
show an eager readiness to be 
imposed upon; but those who 

yield to the temptation in this 
“® case receive prompt punishment 
in creased skirts, limp folds, and 
\\) crushed sleeves. The very excel- 
lence of the original is « tempta- 
tion to plagiarism, but the substi- 
tutes are such poor stuffs that no 
one who is familiar with the orig- 
inal could possibly mistake the 
thin, flimsy, easily torn stuff fe> 
the firm, close texture of the fibre, 
even did this not bear its name 
stamped upon every yard in each 
piece. The only persons, to be 
tuken in by the copies are those 
who have never used the fibre,and 
who accept the assurances of the 
shopmenthat there is no real differ- 
ence between the two materials. 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
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Women are ¥ 


Interested in Dress Linings that are 
warranted notto crock and to with- 





stand washing and ° perspiration, 
without having a deleterious” effect 
on the color or brilliancy of finish: 


“MIDNIGHT FAST BLACK” 


will retain its pristine freshness to 
the end, and last longer than the 
garment itself. See that you get it. 


sale by all leading dry goods stores. 
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Well- 
dressed 
men 


wear 
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Guaranteed | 
for Quality | 
and Durability. | 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from vour dealer, 
send us 2 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color 


Manufactured by 
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Look for this on every yard of the Selvages =” 





AT DRY GOODS STORES. 
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TWO TREES. 

‘V\HE gardener planted two trees of the 
| same sort, one upon one side of a high 
upon the other Doubtless 
the gardener had reason for separating them 
while young. He knew the best conditions 
of their growth, and he knew also many 
things about their nature which the trees 
themselves could not understand 

They gave signs of much future strength 
and beauty, and the 
with his nurslings 


hedge and one 


One day a sudden tremor passed through | 
the two trees, and each became immediately | 


conscious of his comrade who stood upon 
the other side of the hedge. Was it the wind, 
wandering upon either side, that carried the 
intelligence? Was it the sun, which warmed 
both alike? Was it something deeper 
subtle influence passing through the earth 
which nurtured both, and which touched in 
each the delicate roots that daily stretched 
further to draw in its sustenance? 


some 


At first the knowledge pleased them. But 


days passed on and nothing more came of 
it. The sun shone, and the wind and the 
rain helped their growth, and each knew 
that a comrade equally enjoyed these bene 
fits. For the hedge stood high between, and 


all that connected them was their mutual | 


knowledge of each other 


Ww . | 
Then the trees grew dissatisfied, and mur- 


mured at what had before gratified them 

** If the wind, instead of foolishly swaying 
our branches, would but blow the hedge down 
which separates us! If the earth would but 
break and jet the hedge fall! If the sun and 
the rain, which have so much power, accord 
ing to the gardener’s teaching, would but ap 
ply themselves to throwing down the barrier! 
If—and if—and if!” So one tree grumbled 
day by day. And the gardener, knowing 
well why the tree was drooping and discon 
tented, only smiled and waited 

‘*My side of the hedge is sunnier and 
healthier and better adapted to tree growth. 
Why does not the gardener see this, and 
transplant my comrade to my side? But 
even though the other side is bleaker, it 
has many strengthening elements. I would 
gladly share in its harder conditions if I 
might.” So sighed the other tree 

One day came the thouglit. ‘The hedge 
is high indeed, but é never growa higher /” 

And henceforth the sun, and the rain, and 
the wind, and the earth rejoiced daily over 


the swift growth upward of the two trees. | 


Their longing was ever to grow taller and 
stronger and firmer than the hedge which 
separated them. So must they finally meet 

Truly the gardener was wise. He knew 


that there are some trees whose highest 


growth and best fruition are only assured by | 


the obstacles which separate them. To re- 
alize their desires, they must overcome. 


gardener was pleased | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OU probably can’t take 
pal sae oil as the fisher- 
man brings it. It is easy to 
see whya partly digested cod- 
liver oil like Scott’s Emulsion 
is the easiest form in which 
to take it. 

The first thing the stomach 
does with fat is to make an 
emulsion of it, break it up into 
tiny drops. The emulsion of 
butter is milk; and milk, you 
know, is an easier food 
butter. * Digestion can deal 
with a drop when it cannot 
deal with a spoonful. 

Scott’s Emulsion is the 
only emulsion of cod-liver oil 
that does not separate. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
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SOCI AL LI FE dictates the utmost nicety of expression and de- 


portment. 
In your correspondence, to be certain you are using the 
correct thing in Stationery, get the papers made by the 


Whiting Paper Company 


For thirty years they have made a specialty of this branch, and produce, without question, 
the finest Writing Papers in the world 
suited 





Insist on your stationer showing you samples. 
other papers as They are not. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


He will not serve you by representing 
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Just the thing for a 


Christmas Present 


Any lady will appreciate such a useful and beautiful gift as our 


“Scovill’s 
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and a box of 


Pozzoni’s Celebrated 
Complexion Powder 


Pozzoni’s is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, refreshing, cleanly, 
healthful and harmless. 

Both at your druggists or fancy goods dealers—50c. or mailed on receipt 
of price, Address J, A. POZZONI PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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CONCENTRATED 
PERFUMES 
L. LEGRAND (0rim?erfumery 11. place de la Madeleine PARIS 








As they make over 500 styles, you cannot fail to be | 


have been the 
standard of ex- 
cellence in Eu- 
rope for the 
past century. 


They are delicate, 
lasting, and 
subtle. 


There is no 
better index to 
refinement 
than the per- 
fume one uses. 

The loud and 
noxious odors 
of inferior per- 
fumes are re- 
volting to the 
senses of the 
refined. 
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RHINE + VioLets 


(Name Registered.) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


54 “No.4Tl1 Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower. 
Cut this advertisement 
out and show it to your 
dealer. 
MULHENS & KROPT', New York, U.S. Agents. 








Beeman’s— THE ORIGINAL 
Sim, Pepsin Gum 


IN.—See that the 
is on each 


Beeman C 
No, 108 Lake 8t., Cleveland, 0. 


Pepsin —+d Fy eum 








